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LITERATURE. 


FATHER GANDER'S COMMENTARY ON “MOTHER 


Second Series. 
(Copyright skewered.] 
PREF ACK. 
Arter a long interval* I resume the pleas- 
ingly melancholy office of editor to the post- 
humous papers of my late lamented rib. It 
is in no spirit of ribaldry that I speak thus. 
We were emphatically “ birds of a feather.” 
She was_bone of my bone and wing of my 
wing. In the words of a German poet :— 
“Durch dieses schmutzige Leben, 

Mit freudigem Streben, 

Waddelten wir miteinander ” 

Goose and Gander. 

The foul treachery of my decaying memo. 
ry has compelled me to eke out the last 
rhyme as best Leould. But, to express the 
thought in a free paraphrase, 

Through thick and thin 
Year out, year in, 

In all sorts of weather 
We pulled foot together. 

And were not this a prose preface, I 
should be tempted to indulge that poetic 
spirit of my departed saint (the old woman), 
which is ever struggling to speak through 
me, and add :— 

Nor ceased she to gobble 
When unable to hobble, 
a a vac gh haa 

is pre the brook, 
tad the G5 lud! O.lud ! 
Choked her with mud— 

But I must tear myself away from this 
painful and poisonous, yet strangely intoxi- 
cating theme. Stern and solemn duty sum- 
mons me to resume my editorial task. I 
was compelled to suspend it, for a period, by 
infirmities which warned me of my own ap- 
proaching end, But { have been spared to 
continue a work which, no false modesty 
shall forbid my saying, could not be done by 
any, before or after me. The same Power 
which made my spouse a minstrel, made me 
to be the expounder of her brief, condensed, 
but often only half-appreciated utterances. 
I may say of her .— 

“While yet a gosling all unknown to fame, 
She gobbled valbar for the numbers came.’ 

And now to my task! I write with a pen 
from her own wing. How do the poet’s 
words come home to me !— 

Keen was the ; but, sorrow keener still! 
She nursed thé pision that produced the quill! 
G. G. Ganper, M. U. D. 


CackLETON, 


IL 
7 The man in the moon came down too soon 
To inquire the way to Norwich.” 


This has always been admitted to be one 
of the most en ical pieces in the whole 
collection, What motive the man in the 
moon could have for coming down in such a 
harry, at the imminent risk of his neck, as the 
aay cs cg and, indeed, what mo- 

- com own at all, to “this dark 
terrestrial ball,” —such questions as these 
ave for centuries led the wits of the 
most us critics and driven some al- 
prez wine aa But when it comes to his 
frankly confesses that the Satan of modern 
"Bee last No, of Léterary World, for 1952. 





way to Norwich, the editor | © 4; 
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scepticism and prosaism, sacrificing the life- 
giving spirit to the dead and deadening let- 
ter, has, at times, almost staggered and 
stunned himself by throwing at him the 
hard, heavy, and melancholy questions: 
* What does the woman mean? Does she 
know what she means herself? Does she 
mean anything? Is not the testimony re- 
quired for obtaining her an admission-ticket 
into the insane asylum now complete?” No 
one has suffered more from such dreary 
doubt than the present editor. But the 
transcendental, generous, and creative spirit 
of the philosophico-practico-poetic age has at 
length freed his heart, and in a measure his 
mind, from the cold cloud which lay like lead 
upon all the childlike and buoyant feelings of 
his nature. Did any child—any unsophis- 
ticated nature—he has put it to himself— 
ever trouble itself with these questions of 
natural (or rather unnatural) philosophy? 
Is it strange to such a one that the dwellers 
in the different worlds of this great universe 
should yearn to visit each other and commu- 
nicate mutually their experiences? And are 
not to the faith of such all things possible ? 
Surely of those (not childlike, but) childish 
critics who have infested the age with such 
historie and philosophic doubts, it may be 
said that they have “come down,” not too 
soon, but too late, to inquire the way to the 
simplicity of truth. 

Mark, now, how plain a tale shall put 
them down! See how Heaven rewards the 
patience and hope of a believing spirit. 
Among the “ piéces justificatives” (as 1 may 
call them) in the desk of my dear saint, the 
authoress of the melodies, 1 have found a 
note, the substance of which is, that at such 
a date, a strange individual, described as hav- 
ing the appearance of one fallen from some 
other planet (mark the phraseology), was 
seen sitting on a stone by the side of the 
road leading to Norwich, in England, in the 
dusk of the morning, who, when discovered 
by the earliest carrier, said that he had been 
waiting several hours to see some one who 
could show him the way to the residence of 
Sir Thomas Browne, Browne was an eccen- 
trie physician and metaphysician of that city, 
who had often indulged in lucubrations that 
his neighbors thought looked like lunacy ; 
and when itis added that this strange tra- 
veller, upon getting up, was found unable to 
walk, and had to be taken into the carrier’s 
wagon; and moreover that he quite bewild- 
ered the carrier with his moony (the man’s 
own expression) talk, can we doubt for a 
moment that this was the man in the moon 
come down to see his brother of Norwich ? 

But here comes one other difficulty of the 
poem, which, though we have reserved it to 
the last, is not the least : 

“The man in the South, he burnt his mouth, 
Eating cold plum porridge.” 

What does this mean (has been said, and 
we have said, to ourselves), and what con- 
nexion has it with the previous couplet or 
triplet? But really, after all, friends, is there 
any difficulty in it. The news of such an 
event as the arrival on this sublunary stage 
of the man in the moon must have spread 
like wild-fire through the kingdom. Even 
the man in the South heard of it before the 
family had time to prepare his breakfast ; and 
such was his eagerness to see his distin- 
ished distant cousin, that he gobbled down 
in his haste victuals in so cold a state, that, 
aceording to a well-known proverb about ex- 
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in physics that severe cold and heat have 
very similar effects upon the skin of the lips, 
he actually seemed to burn, and did burn hi 
mouth, eating cold plum-porridge, 

I. 
“Hey, diddle diddle! 

The cat and the fiddle: 

The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see so much 

sport, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 
In this exquisite little poem, the authoress 
gives a preliminary fiourish of the fiddle, as 
it were, before entering upon the announce- 
ment of her theme. We hear (so to speak) 
the tuning up of the orchestra before the 
rising of the curtain upon the drama. It is 
a beautiful instance of the adaptation of 
sound to sense. Hey, diddle diddle! ‘Those 
three words instantly raise the reader’s (I 
might say the spectator’s) mind to the proper 
pitch. Then follows the prologue (or even 
play-bill it might be called), announcing the 
subject of the evening: “ The cat and the 
fiddle.” The object of this short but signi- 
ficant production is to show how different 
will be the effects of the same music upon 
different natures. The moment the cat be- 
gins to play, the cow jumps over the moon. 
This may be said to have been the part as- 
signed to the cow in the piece. I think, 
however, it is simply a hyperbolical way of 
expressing the intensity of the cow’s delight. 
She felt as if she could almost jump over 
the moon, and the picture, faithful to fancy, 
represents her as actually doing it. The 
little dog simply laughs, or, as we should say, 
giggles, to see a cat fiddling. And here, by 
the way, the editor would make a single re- 
mark on the question why, when any of the 
brute creation is supposed to fiddle, it is al- 
most alwaysacat. The only reason he can 
assign is, that fiddling for the public amuse- 
ment being mostly done by foreigners with 
moustachios, the cat, as a whiskered animal, 
is naturally taken to perform that part. But 
to return from this digression to the final 
effect of the music :— 

“ And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


Whether this was a case of theft or of 
elopement, the editor’s own mind is not quite 
satisfied ; but, in either case, it shows how 
the best of things may be perverted to the 
worst of uses, how short is the step from 
the artistic to the artful, and how important 
it is, when those fiddling foreigners come 
along, to look to your spoons. 

The editor’s last conclusion is, that by the 
figure of speech which calls a servant by the 
name of the object on which he is employed 
(for instance, the boot-boy, “ Boots,”), the 
word dish stands here for the maid-servant; 
and the meaning is, that while the whole 
house was entranced with the cat’s music, the 
maid eloped with a spoonie. 

“Sat verbum sapienti.” 


THACKERAY'S LECTURES.” 
One of the greatest obligations the public 
owes Thackeray, for these lectures on the 
English Humorists, is for his introduction of 
a new, gentlemanly, agreeable style of criti- 
cism into the literature of the day. It is the 
charm of his books and discourses, that he 
treats topics with which we have been greatly 
bored by the mannerisms of various writers, 
in so natural a way, in a manner as far as 
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ssible removed from pedantry. There was 
the old, profound, oracular slo, with words 
as voluminous as the big wigs of the utter- 
ers; then, after a while, it was broken up by 
the metaphysical disquisitions of Foster, 
Coleridge, and Quincey; then Hazlitt popu- 
larized the philosophy by his enthusiasm, 
and Leigh Hunt watered it with his egotism. 
These influences united improved vastly the 
popular critical style of the times. You 
could readily trace the effect in the Reviews 
and the better newspaper literature. A little 
more scholastic was a certain poetical and 
meditative school of criticism of the Monck- 
ton Milnes order. Then Macaulay had a few 
followers in the declamatory, sweeping, pic- 
turesque way, which he had derived from 
Jeffrey ; and, lastly, we had the vicious an- 

lar twists, and “damnable iteration” of 

arlyle—trooped after by a school of despe- 
rate imitators, who found how easy it was to 
assume the appearance of force and ener, 
in that fashion. Thackeray’s criticism will 
effectually break up the Carlyle pedantry. 
Its nonchalant, easy way is the very reverse 
of the grim, croaking Scotchman. It is 
quite as effective, too, in the breaking up of 
a humbug :—for both these men are destrue- 
tives, though the one goes to work with a 
sledge hammer, the other with a rapier. 

We said so much about these lectures, 
and the oceasionally peculiar views taken by 
Mr. Thackeray, at the time of their delivery 
last winter, in this city, that we have now 
left only the more agremaie task of present- 
ing the reader with a few of those dis- 
tinctive passages which entirely escaped the 
memory and art of the reporter. For 
Thackeray’s idiomatic style no report, short 
of a reprint of his very words, can be satis- 
factory. ‘Then, when you read the words, 
you a He hate also in your head his tones 
and cadences, for in. these soliloquizing, 
meditative lectures, or conversational pas- 
sages, the very humor and personality of the 
man are stamped and embodied. 

To enjoy the following, for instance, you 
should hear Thackeray, and have the co- 
quetry and tenderness of his speech in your 
ears :— 


SWIFT AND VANNESSA, 


“Swift did not keep Stella's letters to him 
in reply to those he wrote to her. He kept 
Bolingbroke’s, and Pope’s, and Harley’s, and 
Peterborough’s: but Stella, ‘very carefully,’ 
the Lives say, kept Swift's. Of course: that 
is the way of the world: and so we cannot 
tell what her style was, or of what sort were 
the little letters which the Doctor placed there 
at night, and bade to appear from under his 
pillow of a morning. But in Letter IV. of 
that famous collection he describes his lodging 
in Bury street, where he has the first floor, a 
dining-room and bed-chamber, at eight shil- 
lings a-week; andin Letter VI. he says ‘he 
has visited a lady just come to town,’ whose 
name somehow is not mentioned; and in Let- 
ter VIII. he enters a query of Stella’s—‘ What 
do you mean “that boards near me, that I dine 
with now and then;” What thedeuce! You 
know whom I have dined with every day since 
I left you, better than I do.’ Of course she 
does. Of course Swift has not the slightest 
idea of what she means. But in a few letters 
more it turns out that the Doctor has been to 
dine ‘gravely’ with a Mrs. Vanhomrigh: then, 
that he has bean to ‘his neighbor:’ then, that 
he has been unwell, and means to dine for the 
whole week with his neighbor! Stella was 

uite right in her previsions. She saw from 
the very first hint what was going to happen ; 
and scented Vanessa in the air. The rival is 





at the Dean's feet. The pupil and teacher are 
reading together, and drinking tea together, 
and going to prayers together, and learning 
Latin together, and conjugating amo, amas, 
amavi er. The little e is over 
for poor Stella. By the rule of grammar and 
the course of conjugation, does not amavi come 
after amo and amas ?” 


In a higher tone, in that terrible passage 
contrasting the views of death of Steele, 
Addison, and Swift, you will understand the 
passage better, if you can infuse into it from 
recollection, that same personality :— 


AT THE GRAVE, 


“Can there be three more characteristic 
moods of minds and men? ‘Fools, do you 
know anything of this mystery?’ says Swift, 
stamping on a grave, and carrying his seorn for 
mankind actually beyond it, Miserable, i 
blind wretches, how dare you to pretend to 
comprehend the Inscrutable, and how can your 
dim eyes pierce the unfathomable depths of 
yonder boundless heaven? Addison, in a 
much kinder language and gentler voice, utters 
much the same sentiment: and speaks of the 
rivalry of wits, and the contests of holy men, 
with the same sceptic placidity. ‘Look what 
a little vain dust we are; he says, smiling 
over the tombstones, and catching, as is his 
wont, quite a divine effulgence as he looks 
heavenward; he speaks in words of inspiration 
almost, of ‘the Great Day,’ when we shall all 
of us be contemporaries, and make our appear- 
ance together. 

“The third, whose theme is Death, too, and 
who will speak his word of moral as Heaven 
teaches him, leads you up to his father’s coffin, 
and shows you his beautiful mother weeping, 
and himself an unconscious little boy wonder- 
ing at her side. His own natural tears flow, 
as he takes your hand, and confidingly asks 
your sympathy. ‘See how good and innocent 
and beautiful women are,’ he says, ‘how ten- 
der little children!’ Let us love these and one 
another, brother—God knows we have need 
of love and pardon, So it is each man looks 
with his own eyes, speaks with his own voice, 
and prays his own prayer.” 


These subtle, eloquent, moral passages 
were the strength of Thackeray’s lectures, 
which reconciled divines to the somewhat 
mischievous character of his subjects. The 
passage on Congreve’s world was much ad- 
mired ; but no justice can be done to it short 
of the impression of the author’s own words: 

THE DEATH'S HEAD AT THE BANQUET. 

“There is life and death going on in ~— 
thing: truth and lies are always at batt 
Pleasure is always warring against self-re- 
straint. Doubt is always crying Psha! and 
sneering. A man in life, a humorist in writing 
about life, sways over to one principle or the 
other, and laughs, with the reverence for right 
and the love of truth in his heart, or laughs at 
these from the other side. Didu’t I tell you 
that dancing was a serious business to Harle- 
quin? I have read two or three of Congreve's 

lays over before speaking of him; and my 
fee ings were rather like those, which I dare- 
say most of us here have had, at Pompeii, look- 
ing at Sallust’s house and the relics of an orgy, 
a dried wine-jar or two, a charred supper- 
table, the breast of a dancing girl pressed 
against the ashes, the laughing skull of a 
jester, a perfect stillness round about, as the 
Cicerone twangs his moral, and the blue sky 
shines calmly over the ruin. The Congreve 
muse is dead, and her song choked in Time's 
ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, and wonder 
at the life which once revelled in its mad 
veins, We take the skull up, and muse over 
the frolie and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, 
hope, desire, with which that empty bowl once 
fermented. We think of the glances that 
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allured, the tears that melted, of the bright 
ogee that shone, in those vacant sockets; an 
of lips whispering love, and cheeks dimpling 
with smiles, that once covered yon ghastly 
yellow frame-work. They used to call thos 
teeth pearls once. See! there’s the cup she 
drank from, the gold chain she wore on her 
neck, the vase which held the rouge for her 
cheeks, her ee and the harp she 
used to dance to, Instead of a feast we find q 
eer and in place of a mistress, a few 

nes 

“ Reading in these plays now, is like shut. 
ting your ears and looking at people dancing. 
What does it mean? the measures, like grim- 
aces, the bowing, shuffling, and retreating, the 
cavalier seul advancing upon those ladies— 
those ladies and men twirling round at the 
end in a mad galop, after which everybody 
bows, and the quaint rite is celebrated. “With. 
out the music we cannot understand that comic 
dance of the last century—its strange gravity 
and gaiety, its decorum or its indecorum. [t 
has a jargon of its own quite unlike life ; a sort 
of moral of its own quite unlike life too. I’m 
afraid it’s a Heathen mystery, symbolising 4 
Pagan doctrine; protesting, as the Pompeians 
very likely were, assembled at their theatre 
and laughing at their games—as Sallust and 
his friends, and their mistresses protested— 
crowned with flowers, with cups in their 
hands, against the new, hard, ascetic pleasure- 
hating doctrine, whose gaunt disciples, lately 
P over from the Asian shores of the Medi- 
terranean, were for breaking the fair images of 
enn and flinging the altars of Bacchus 

own, 


“I fancy poor Congreve’s theatre is a temple 
of Pagan delights and mysteries, not permit- 
ted except among heathens. I fear the theatre 
earries down’ that ancient tradition and 
worship, as masons have carried their secret 
signs and rites from temple to temple. When 
the libertine hero carries off the beauty in the 
lay, and the dotard is laughed to scorn for 
aving the young wife: in the ballad, when 
the poet bids his mistress to gather roses while 
she may, and warns her that old Time is stil! 
a-flying: in the ballet, when honest Corydon 
courts Phillis under the treillage of the paste- 
board cottage, and leers at her over the head 
of grandpapa in red stockings, who is oppor- 
tunely asleep ; and when, seduced by the invi- 
tations of the rosy youth she comes forward to 
the footlights, and they perform on each 
other’s tiptoes that pas which you all know, 
and which is only interrupted by old grand- 
papa awaking from his doze at the pasteboard 
chalet (whither he returns to take another nap 
in ease the young people get an encore): 
when Harlequin, splendid in youth, strength 
and agility, ereigeh in gold and a thousand 
colors, springs over the heads of countless 
perils, leaps down the throat of bewildered 
giants, and, dauntless and splendid, dances 
danger down: when Mr. Punch, that godless 
old rebel, breaks every law and laughs at \t 
with odious triumph, outwits his lawyer, bul- 
lies the beadle, knocks his wife about the 
head, and hangs the hangman,—don't you see 
in the comedy, in the song, in the pass the 
ed little Punch’s puppet-show,—the Pagan 
protest ? Does not pe as if Life puts in 
its plea and sings its comment? Look how the 
lovers walk and hold each other's hands and 
whi ! Sings the chorus—‘There is nothing 
like love, there is nothing like youth, there 1s 
nothing like beauty "of your spring time. 
Look! how old age tries to meddle with 
merry sport! Beat him with his own crutch, 
the wrinkled old dotard! There is nothing 
like youth, there is pening, like beauty, there 
is nothing like strength. Strength and valor 





win beauty and youth, Be brave and con 
quer. Be young and happy. Enjey, ©": 
enjoy! Would you know the Segreto per es 
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«ae? Here it is, in a smiling mistress and a 
poser of Falernian.’ As the boy tosses the cup 
and sings his song, hark! what is thst 
chaunt coming nearer and nearer? What is 
that dirge which will disturb us? The lights 
of the festival burn dim—the cheeks turn pale 
the voice quavers—and the cup drops on 
the floor. isthere? Death and fate are 


at the gate, and they will come in.” 


This long passige has left us little space 
to speak of some of the lighter qualities, the 
nice art and tact of reflection and deseription 
which Thackeray introduces in such pictures 
as those of Steele and Hogarth. It is euri- 
ous to compare the sketch of the manners of 
England in the paper on the former with 
Macaulay’s celebrated presentment—with 
that charmingly painted inn-scene— 

4 WILKIE SKETCH, 


“If my lady comes to town in her post- 
chariot, her sa carry pistols to fire a salute 
on Captain Macheath if he should appear, and 
her couriers ride ahead to prepare apartments 
for her at the great caravanserais on the road; 
Boniface reeeives her under the creaking sign 
of the Bell or the Ram, and he and his cham. 
berlains bow her up the great stair to the 
state-apartments, whilst her carriage rumbles 
into the court-yard, where the Exeter Fly is 
housed that performs the journey in eight 
days, God willing, having achieved its daily 
flight of twenty miles, and landed its passen- 
gers for supper and sleep. The curate is 
taking his pipe in the kitchen, where the 
Captain’s man—having hung up his master’s 
half pike—is at his bacon and eggs, bragging 
of Ramillies and Malplaquet to the town’s- 
folk, who have their club in the chimney- 
corner. The Captain is ogling the chamber- 
maid in the wooden gallery, or bribing her to 
know who is the pretty young mistress that 
has come in the coach? ‘The pack-horses are 
in the great stable, and the drivers and ostlers 
carousing in the tap. And in Mrs. Landlady's 
bar, over a glass of strong waters, sits a gen- 
tleman of military appearance who travels 
with pistols, as ali the rest of the world does, 
and has a rattling grey mare in the stables 
which will be saddled and away with its 
owner half-an-hour before the ‘Fly’ sets out 
on its last day’s flight.” 


The best guide-book to Hogarth is an- 
other sketch from his picture of the same 
general character :— 


THE ENGLAND OF 100 YEARS AGO. 


“To the student of history, these admirable 
works must be invaluable, as they give us the 
most complete and truthful picture of the 
manners, and even the thoughts, of the past 
century. We look, and see pass before us the 
England of a hundred years ago—the peer in 
his drawing-room, the lady of fashion in her 
apartment, foreign singers surrounding her, 
aud the chamber filled with gew-gaws in the 
mode of that day; the church, with its quaint 
florid architecture and singing congregation ; 
the parson with his great wig, and the beadle 
with his cane: all these are represented before 
us, and we are sure of the truth of the por- 
trait. We see how the Lord Mayor dines in 
ree. how the prodigal drinks and sports at 
bagnio; how the poor girl beats emp in 

ridewell ; how the thief divides his booty 
= drinks: his rae at the night-cellar, and 

ow he finishes his career at the gibbet. We 
sc depend upon the perfect accuracy of 
‘ese strange and varied portraits of the by- 
gone generation: we see one of Walpole’s 
ee of Parliament chaired after his elec- 
pr and the lieges celebrating the event, and 
rinking confusion to the Pretender: we see 


wie Grenadiers and trainbands of the City 
before 


and have 


ng out to meet the arr 
and white 


us, with sword and fireloe 
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Hanoverian horse embroidered on the cap, the 
very figures of the men who ran away with 
ape Cope, and who conquered at Culloden. 
The Yorkshire waggon rolls into the inn-yard; 
the country parson, m his jack-boots, and his 
bands and short cassock, comes trotting into 
town, and we fancy it is Parson Adams, with 
his sermons in his pocket. The Salisbury fly 
sets forth from the old Angel—you see the 
passengers entering the great heavy vehicle, 
up the wooden steps, their hats tied down 
with handkerchiefs over their faces, and under 
their arms, sword, hanger, and case-bottle ; the 
Jandlady—apoplectie with the liquors in her 
own bar—is tugging at the bell; the hunch- 
backed postillion—he may have ridden the 
leaders to Humphre Clinker—is begging a 
gratuity; the miser is grumbling at the bill; 
Jack of the Centurion lies on the top of 
the clumsy vehicle, with a soldier by his side 
—it may ‘e Smollett’s Jack Hatehway—it has 
a likeness to Lismahago. Yousee the suburb- 
an fair and the strolling company of actors ; 
the pretty milkmaid singing under the win- 
dows of the enraged French musician—it is 
such a girl as Steele charmingly described in 
the ‘Guardian,’ a few years before this date, 
singing, under Mr. Ironside’s window in Shire- 
lane, her pleasant carol of a May morning. 
You see noblemen and blacklegs bawling and 
betting in the Cockpit; you see Garrick as he 
was arrayed in King Richard ; Macheath and 
Polly in the dresses which they wore when 
they charmed our ancestors, and when noble- 
men in blue ribbons sat on the stage and lis- 
tened to their delightful music, You see the 
ragged French soldiery, in their white coats 
and cockades, at Calais Gate—they are of the 
regiment, very likely, which friend Roderick 
Random joined before he was rescued by his 
preserver Monsieur de Strap, with whom he 
fought on the famous day of Dettingen. You 
see the judges on the bench; the audience 
laughing in the pit; the student in the Oxford 
theatre ; the citizen on his country walk; you 
see Broughton the boxer, Sarah Maleolm the 
murderess, Simon Lovat the traitor, John 
Wiles the demagogue, leering at you with that 
squint which has become historical, and with 
that face which, ugly as it was, he said he 
could make as captivating to woman as the 
eountenaneeof the handsomest beau in town. 
All these sights and people are with you. 
After looking in the ‘Rake’s Progress’ at 
Hogarth’s picture of St. James’s Palace-gate, 
you may people the street, but little altered 
within these hundred years, with the gilded 
carriages and thronging chairmen that bore 
the courtiers, your ancestors, to Queen Caro- 
line’s drawing-room more than a hundred 
years ago.” 

As Lamb said of Shaftesbury, this is the 
perfection of the genteel school of writing. 

That Thackeray did not abuse the privi- 
lege of his large audiences, but that he re- 
membered the duty of the lay preacher “ the 
parson in a tie-wig,” as he delighted to talk 
about Addison after Mandeville, there are 
many such pages as this to witness :-— 

TU QUOQUE. 

“ Alas! for poor Dick Steele! For nobody 
else of course. There is no man or woman in 
our time who makes fine projects and gives 
them up from idleness or want of means. 
When Duty calls upon us, we no doubt are 
always at home and ready to pay that grim 
tax-gatherer. When we are stricken with re- 
morse and promise reform, we keep our 
promise, and are never angry, or idle, or ex- 
travagant any more. There are no chambers 
in our hearts destined for family friends and 
affections, and now occupied by some Sin’s 
emissary and bailiff in possession. There are 
no little sins, shabby peccadilloes, importunate 


remembrances, or disappointed holders of our 


—s to reform, hovering at our steps, or 


nocking at our door! Of course not. We 
are living in the nineteenth century, and Poor 
Dick Steele stumbled and got up again; and 
got into jail and out again; and sinned and re- 
pented ; and loved and suffered ; and lived and 
died, scores of years ago. Peace be with him! 
Let us think gently of one who was so gentle: 
let us speak kindly of one whose own breast 
exuberated with human kindness.” 





LORENZO BENONI. 
Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of 
an Italian, is the title of a book which is 
making something of a stir in England just 
now, and which is well worthy, from its sub- 
ject and treatment (as we gather them from 
the London journals), of being widely read in 
this country. It is a kind of dramatic auto- 
biography, founded on fact, and presenting in 
a captivating style pictures of the present 
intellectual, ecclesiastical and political condi- 
tion of Italy. Its spirit and matter remind 
us, in passages we have met with, of the man- 
ner and topics of Gavazzi; and we presume 
the book, from its range, would furnish an 
excellent running commentary, or text rather, 
for that orator’s lectures. The Examiner 
gives an account of the book, with the strong 
endorsement, “ no sketch of foreign oppres- 
sion has ever, we believe, been submitted to 
the English public by a foreigner, equal, or 
nearly equal, to this volume in literary merit. 
It is not unworthy to be ranked among con- 
temporary works wkose season is the cen- 
tury in which their authors live.” This is 
the outline of the book: “ Lorenzo Benoni, 
the son of a lawyer, born of a worthy house 
of Genoa, relates how he spent some years 
in childhood with his uncle the canon; how 
he returned to Genoa to enter school (the 
“Royal College”), under the direction of the 
reverend Somaschi fathers; and after the 
narrative of a school-career full of the hap- 
piest suggestive touches—Italy at school— 
passes to an account of university life ; of 
official tyranny, restraints, and espionage 
upon the students; and of the resentment 
thus awakened among some of them. With 
a few old schoolfellows, and certain new 
friends and fellow-students, one of them 
eminent among the rest, named Fantasio 
(whom it is impossible not to identify with 
M. Mazzini), Lorenzo cherishes enthusiastic 
longings for the regeneration of his country. 
A practical and kindly uncle John—most 
cleverly sketched—bestows his wisdom in 
vain upon the warm-hearted young men, 
Lorenzo and his brother Cesar, who, with 
Fantasio and others, long anxious to form in 
Piedmont an association like that of the 
modern patriots in Greece, discover the Car- 
bonari, and are drawn into their body, Uni- 
versity life ends, but not before, in Lorenzo’s 
case, the love-passages proper to the life of 
an Italian youth have been commenced. The 
young men have callings. Lorenzo is a law- 
yer, Cesar a physician. The slowness of 
the Carbonari, the compound of extreme 
caution and claptrap, annoys and irritates the 
young men; but in the mtantime, to their 
dismay, Fantasio is arrested, and, though ac- 
quitted of offence, is forced into exile. He 
establishes himself at Marseilles, forms revo- 
lutionary eonnexions there, and by his infor- 
mation and advice leads to the formation of 
a new and more effective movement in Italy, 
originating in Piedmont, and headed by his 
friends in Genoa. All goes well, but in 
Genoa all goes too fast; the conspiracy there 





is over ripe before, in other towns, it is ma- 
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ture, and being over ripe it falls to the ground. 


All is discovered, and arrests and executions | be 


follow,—the cruel days of June, 1833. From 
this ruin Lorenzo is impelled at the last mo- 
ment to escape, but under it his brother Caesar 
perishes.” 

Three will show the ability of 
the work. The first, a sketch from the school 
days of an Italian Dr. Blimber:— 


FATHER RETTORE. 


“The Father Rettore was a little old man 
of about 70 years of age. His carrotty wig, 
set awry, his high-boned rosy cheeks, a large 
vein, which marked a thick, blue line upon his 
red nose, always crammed with snuff, tended 
to render his appearance rather ridiculeus than 
imposing. And yet, notwithstanding this 
somewhat grotesque exterior, never was mon- 
arch in all his mightiness more revered by his 
subjects than was the Father Rettore by the 
turbulent youth confided to his care; and this 
was not owing solely to the perfeetly unlimited 
extent of his power. 

“Other circumstances concurred to make 
him an object of profound respect, such as an 
illustrious name and exquisitely polished man- 
ners, for Which he was indebted to a highly 
aristocratical, nay, princely education, and a 
reputation for immense learning, and for an 
austerity of life worthy of the early ages of 
the Church. Wonderful tales of the penances 
and macerations he was said té impose upon 
himself cireulated in the College, and were 
calculated to strike our young minds, open as 
they were to receive strong impressions from 
all that rose above ordinary life—and to in- 
spire us with deep veneration for a head which 
we looked upon as already encircled with a 
halo of saintly glory. 

“ As just as it was possible to be in his situ- 
tion, kind and humane, although frequently 
severe upon system, full to the brim of a 
conscientious ¢ense of duty, this austere man 
combined in himself, in the highest degree, the 
virtues and the defects of a fervent Catholic 
priest. Unbounded was his devotion to the 
young flock entrusted to him, for whose eter- 
nal weal he considered himself individually 
responsible to God ; but this sense of respon- 
sibility eaused him to carry intolerance to a 
pitch of cruelty worthy of a Torquemada, in 
all cases in which he thought—with or with- 
out reason—that he saw the slightest offence 
to religion. And such is the power of any 
faith deep and sincere, even when carried to 
excess, that in spite of its effects being often pro- 
ductive of serious evil to us, we looked with 
admiration on the bent priest, who at such times, 
drawing himself up, as if by miracle, to his 
full height, would stand majestic and inexora- 
ble, like Moses, when, coming down from the 
mountain, he found the Israelites worshipping 
the golden calf. 

“ Besides, the Father Rettore, in order the 
better to maintain the manifold influence he 
possessed, did not disdain to have recourse to 
certain tactics, which proved his long and 
deep experience of children, A certain degree 
of mystery surrounded all his actions, espe- 
cially the punishments he inflicted. It was 
not uncommon, for instance, that the summons 
to the presence of the Father Rettore should 
be followed by the disappearance of the indi- 
vidual thus summoned. What had become of 
him? Nothing transpired, and it was only on 
his being restored to his companions that it 
became known that he had been, perhaps, in 
prison. This was the system of Venice applied 
to a college. 

“Like those of the oracles of old, so the 
awards of this dreaded monk eame from an 
invisible source; fur the Father Rettore lived 
far from the eyes of the profane, and in a mys- 
terious sphere, from which, however, his influ- 
ence penetrated everywhere, and at every 
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moment. His very rare appearance in public 
semen ss event the more imposi Sonn. 

ways occurring unex ‘ e spoke 
little seldom smiled, 38 i spesing of 
praise, which he ever tempered with some 
slight reproof, and there was generally some- 
thing of studied severity, I might say of harsh- 
ness, in his manner; but this rugged exterior 
concealed exquisite sensibility, which we had 
more than once discovered, At the bed-side 
of the sick his mask would fall off, and the 
natural man appear; there he let forth all the 
treasures of his gentle kindness. What care, 
what tender anxiety, what soft solicitude! 
He would become a child again himself, to 
bring a smile upon the lips of a sick child. 
With what affection he would make himself 
his nurse, watch and comfort him, and humor 
his little wishes or his whims! 

“It was affecting also to see the good old 
man on a sacrament day, his countenance ra- 
diant, and shedding tears of tenderness, as he 
prayed for his beloved children, whom.he be- 

ieved to be in a state of grace. These bursts 

of sensibility, which gave an insight into the 
depths of his soul, did not escape our sharp- 
ae observation, and mingled with our awe 
of the Father Rettore the most tender senti- 
ment of almost filial love.” 


The second, a scene with the Father, con- 
sequent on the discovery of an enormous 
crime of Lorenzo, his possession, in contempt 
of the Index Expurgatorius, of a copy of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost ! 


PRIESTORAFT VS. JOHN MILTON, 


“The arm-chair in which the Father Rettore 
was seated, in a state of perfect immobility, 
was placed against the side of the wall in 
which the door opened, so that in entering the 
eye caught only his profile, I hardly dared to 
cast a look that way as I cautiously advanced 
to place myself on his right hand, where I re 
mained standing. He did not turn his head, 
or make the slightest gesture indicative of his 
having become aware of my presence; but, 
on my endeavoring to take his hand, which 
leaned upon his knee, in order to kiss, it ac- 
cording to custom, he drew it back sharply. 

“ There ensued a minute of awful silence, 
during which I could distinetly hear the rapid 
beating of my heart, and the buzzing sound 
of the flies’ wings rustling among the papers 
that lay in confused heaps on the table. e- 
sently the Father Rettore seemed to awake, 
and slowly opened a drawer, whence he drew 
forth a printed volume, which he placed 
before me, pointing with his forefinger to the 
title, so as to fix my attention upon it. Iread 
—‘ Index Librorum prohibitorum a Summo 
Pontifice,’ &e.—*‘ Catalogue of the Books pro- 
hibited by the Sovereign Pontiff,’ &e. Havin 
left me more than time to read and eolee 
these words, he withdrew the book, turned 
over the leaves, as if seeking some particular 

assage, and then path it to me again. 

1is time the inexorable finger pointed to the 
words, ‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost.’ I felt anni- 
hilated. I wished myself a thousand feet 
under ground to hide my confusion. 

“ Alas! a few days before, when at home 
for a holiday, I had taken from my father’s 
library the first volume of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 


translated into Italian, which I had carefully | d 


hidden in my desk, whence the Prefetto, no 
doubt, or some of the prying superiors, had 
ferretted it out; and, in fact, on raising my 
eyes, I saw the accusing volume on the table. 
I was found guilty of the greatest crime which 
could be committed at college! 

“At length the storm which the awful 
silence portended burst upon my head. ‘So, 
Sir! could I have expected this from you? Is 
this the return you make for the care and 
kindness shown you by your superiors? Is it 
to rush headlong into impiety that you use 
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the talents which it has pleased God to Jayish 
upon you? To him you are accountable fo; 
your time, and you spend it in reading im. 
pious books, in spreading the poison of heresy 
among your young companions; you, who owe 
them, on the contrary, an edifying example, 
Why, Biscozza is an angel compared to you” 
(Biseozza was notoriously the most wicked 
boy in the school.) ‘ What are his childish 
tricks compared to impiety? Do you know 
that, by the mere fact of having read that 
book, you are in a state of mortal sin? Do 
you know that, were it to please God to 
strike you dead at this moment, (may Ilis 
divine merey give you time to repent!) you 
would go to eternal perdition? Can you think 
of this without shuddering, sir, or have you 
already reached that height of modern philo- 
sophy which denies the infallibility of the 
Vicar of Christ, or even Christ himself?’ 

“There was in the tone in which these last 
words were uttered, such a thrill of bi‘ terness, 
and yet of sadness, that I felt completely over- 
come. The Father Rettore’s hands were agi- 
tated by convulsive motions to such a degree, 
that I ventured to raise my eyes towards him, 
from the fear that he was going to faint away, 
I saw a big tear drop upon his cheek, then 
stop, then roll farther, and fall upon his 

wn. 

“Evidently exhausted by this passionate 
diseourse, which he had pronounced with the 
greatest volubility and ever-increasing anima- 
tion, the Father leant his elbow upon the 
table, and his head upon his hand. At the 
end of a few minutes he changed. his posture, 
and began talking to himself with vehement 

estures, An indifferent spectator might per- 
aps have smiled at seeirg the right hand 
(still pertinaciously helding between finger 
and thumb a pinch of snuff, which the good 
Rettore never abandoned on any oceasion) 
suspended in air, and awkwardly cutting little 
circles in its progress downwards; but, as 
may well be supposed, I was very far from 
feeling any inclination to laugh. The mono- 
logue, of which I could merely catch here and 
there a word, such as ‘ duty,’ * weakness, 
‘eternal salvation,’ ‘his mother,’ ended by a 
violent pull at the bell. A lay brother entered. 
‘Send me the porter,’ said the Father, ‘ and 
tell him to bring the keys of the prisons.’ 
(The porter held also the office of jailor.) 
This conclusion eame as a relief to me. To 
such a degree did I suffer in the presence o! 
my terrible judge, justly incensed against me, 
that to escape from it I could almost have 
thrown myself into the fire. A heavy step 
and a clanking of keys announced the porter. 
The Father Rettore made him a sign, and 
dismissed me with a dry ‘Go!’ I kissed his 
hand, which this time he did not withdraw, 
and followed my silent jailor. 

“The prison in which I was confined was 
really miserable. Imagine a small cell, low 
and damp, receiving no light but from the 
narrow slit of a grated, unglazed window, 

laced so high that it was necessary to clam- 

r up to it in order to catch a glimpse of 
sky about the size of a pocket-handkerchit 
All other sight was shut out by a great a ; 
that rose at a very short distance exactly 
opposite, at least six feet above the slit wi 
ow. The only furniture this comfortless 
room contained was one straw chair, a s™® 
deal table, and four planks, Jaid upon iter 
trestles, and supporting a wretched “ee 
mattress, Such was my new abode. I ha 
no communication whatever with the, = 
ternal world, neither books, paper, nor light, 
bread and water for my only food, and wf 
dance of mice rioting on the floor, and peg 
ing sometimes even on the bed. Add tot r 
a Fiting north wind rushing all night throug? 
the rotten old shutters that most ineffectas’y 
closed before the window, and you will hav 
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a ete inventory of the comforts that 
awaited the poor prisoner.” 
this is what Italy has gained in the 
reser two handred nent is since John 
Milton visited Galileo! 
The third is the sketch of Maz- 
zini, under the name of Fantasio :— 


MAZZINI IN HIS SCHOOL-DAYS. 


“The discomfiture we had received in com- 
mon, created between Fantasio and myself a 
communion of feeling which contributed to the 
rapid growth of our intimacy. What our 
feelings were towards the commandant of the 
town and the director of the police, in parti- 
cular, as well as towards the Government in 
general, I leave it to the reader to guess. It 
is, howeyer, certain that within a month after 
this cireumstance, which had brought Fantasio 
and me together, we had sworn a mutual 
friendship in life and death, and, somehow or 
other, an intimacy had sprung up between the 
two families. Every morning, without fail, I 
went to Fantasio’s house, and every evening, 
in like manner, Fantasio came to ours. My 
mother and my brothers, cataliy Cesar, 
were captivated with him. He was certainly 
the most fascinating little fellow I ever knew. 

“Fantasio was my elder by one year. He 
had a finely-shaped head, the forehead spa- 
cious and prominent, and — black as jet, at 
times darting lightning. is complexion was 
a pale olive, and his features, remarkably 
striking altogether, were set, sojto speak, in a 
profusion of flowing black hair, which he wore 
rather long. The expression of his counte- 
nance, grave and almost severe, was softened 
by a smile of greet sweetness, mingled with a 
certain shrewdness, betraying a rich comic 
vein, He spoke well and fluently, and when 
he warmed upon a subject, there was a fasci- 
nating power in his eyes, his gestures, his voice, 
his whole bearing, that was quite irresistible. 
His life was one of retirement and study; the 
amusements common with young men of his 
age had no attraction for him. His library, 
his cigar, his coffee; some occasional walks, 
rarely in the day-time, and always in solitary 
places, more we gsm in the evening and by 
moonlight,—such were his only pleasures. 
His morals were irreproachable, his conversa- 
tion was always chaste. If any of the young 
companions he gathered round him occasionally 
indulged in some wanton jest, or expression of 
double meaning, Fantasio—God bless him !— 
would put an immediate stop to it by some 
one word, which never failed of its effect. 
Such was the influence that the purity of his 
- and his incontestable supeiiority gave to 
iim, 

_ “Fantasio was well versed in history, and 
in the literature not only of his own but of 
foreign countries. Shakspeare, Byron, Goethe, 
Schiller, were as familiar to him ‘as Dante and 
Alfieri, Spare and thin in body, he had an 
indefatigably active mind; he wrote much and 
well both in prose and verse, and there was 
hardly a subject he had not attempted—histo- 
rical essays, liter: criticisms, tragedies, &e., 
de A nate lover of liberty under every 
shape, there breathed in his fiery soul an in- 
domitable spirit of revolt against tyranny and 
oppression of every sort. “Kind, feeling, gene- | 
rous, never did he refuse advice or service, and 
his library, amply furnished, as well as his well- 
filled purse, were always at the command of 
_ friends. Perhaps he was rather fond of 
isplaying the brilliancy of his dialectic pow- 
ers at the expense of good sense, by maintain- 
ing occasionally strange paradoxes. Perha 
there was a slight touch of affectation in hi 
invariably black dress; and his horror of ap- 
Lr irt-collars was certainly somewhat 
oe oF but, take him all in all, he was a 





“To him I owe having really read and on- 





joyed"Dante. Many a time, before having 
made acquaintance with Fantasio, I had taken 
up the Divina Commedia with the firm deter- 
mination of going through the whole of it; 
but soon recoiling from its difficulties I had 
given up the task, and contented myself with 
reading those portions of the great poem which 
are mast famous, and the beauties of which 
are most popular. In a word, I had only. 
sought amusement in Dante. Fantasio taught 
me to look there for instruction and the enno- 
bling of my faculties. I drank deeply at this 
source of profound thought and generous emo- 
tion; and from that time the name of Italy, 
which recurs so often in the book, became 
sacred to me, and made my very heart beat. 
We read together the most obscure passages. 
Fantasio’s commentaries were rather brilliant 
than deep, but I was of an age when brilliancy 
is mari seductive, and makes up for 
everything else.” 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


* John Randolph of Roanoke,” etc., etc., by 
F. W. Thomas.—The author of “ Clinton 
Bradshaw” is one of the most agreeable 
writers for the press; and if the drudgery of 
a Washington otlice had not spoiled Thins in 
his career of novelist, he might by this time 
have numbered his twenty volumes. Of late 
years his efforts in literature have been en- 
listed in the magazine and newspaper press. 
Of such are the papers in the present volume, 
and with most of them we are quite familiar. 
The first paper, upon John Randolph, gives a 
title to the volume, and is a very sprightly 
gossiping sketch—as every sketch of that 
eccentric statesman should be. The paper 
entitled “Frolic among the Lawyers,” is 
abounding in humor, and allows us to hope 
that, at no very distant date, we may be in- 
dulged from our novelist with an extended 
tale of Western life. Altogether the volume 
is to be sought after as a worthy collection of 
summer reading—that reading which is had 
between the sandwiches of a railroad station, 
or in the intervals between “ that horrid bell,” 
which is never less pleasant than when the 
summons ,“ Coo-sa-key bag-g-a-ge ” informs 
us we are so many miles nearer to Albany 
and delightful Saratoga. — 

The Difficulties of Infidelity, by George 
Stanley Faber, B.D., to which is added, 
Modern Infidelity Considered, by Robert 
Hall, A.M.; and a Catalogue of all the 
Books known to have been written on the 
Evidence of Revealed Religion. W.Gowans. 
—Mr. Faber’s work on Infidelity has long oc- 
cupied a distinguished place in modern Eng- 
lish theology. It is now reprinted for the 
first time in the United States, and, as a letter 
from the author himself informs us, with his 
express sanction. 

The plan of the argument is to retort the 
infidel pretence of the difficulties of a belief 
in Christianity, arising from its alleged im- 
probabilities upon the infidel himself, by 
showing that his system is infimtely more 
difficult to be reconciled with human nature 
and the economy of the universe. 

Robert Hall’s celebrated Sermon on Mo- 
dern Infidelity is a valuable addition to the 
volume, and the same praise is to be accord- 
ed to the publisher's catalogue of works on 
the same subject, at the conclusion of the 
volume. 

Memorials of the English Martyrs, by the 
Rev. C. B. Tater MLAS Harper & Bros.— 
This volume consists of a series of visits to 
the places where the Fathers of the Church 
of England lived, suffered, and died at the 





stake during the persecution under “ Bloody 
Mary.” ‘The interest of the subject, the 
picturesque beauty, as well as hallowed asso- 
ciations of many of the scenes described, and 
the agreeable style of the popular author, 
together with a well executed series of wood- 
ne combine to form a very attractive vo- 
ume. 


._Langstroth on the Hive and the Honey 
Bee: a Bee-keeper’s Manual, by Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth. Northampton: Hopkins, Bridg- 
man & Co.—This volume is the result of 
the practical experience and studies of its au- 
thor, a clergyman, who, compelled by the 
state of his health to abandon his study and 
his books, found substitutes for them in his 
hives and bees. Itis stated in the preface to 
be the most complete work on the subject yet 
offered to English readers. 

Readings in Zoology: designed for the 
use of Institutions of Learning and for the 
General Reader. Part 1. Mammatiaand Birds. 
Newman & Ivison.—An excellent text-book 
on the departments of Natural History em- 
braced in its title. The study of which it 
treats should receive fuller attention than at 
present in our schools; for a knowledge of 
natural science adds to our enjoyment of na- 
ture, and furnishes an ever open and ever in- 
creasing fund of enjoyment, healthful to 
mind and body. 

Messrs. Stringer and Townsend have com- 
menced the republication, in twelve monthly 
parts, of an important work for American 
mechanics, the Practical Draughisman’s 
Book of Industrial Design, a faithful copy, in 
text and illustrations, of the work as issued in 
England by William Johnson, the editor of 
“The Practical Mechanic’s Journal,” and b 
him based upon the French work of MM. 
Armengaud and Amouroux. Its design is 
the education of the pupil and mechanic in 
the principles of geometrical drawing as ap- 
plied to the various branches of the industrial 
arts in Mechanics, Hydraulics, the Steam- 
Engine, Architecture. The work, when com- 
pleted, will comprise one hundred pages of 
plate engravings, with two hundred of letter- 
press, 

The United States Illustrated in Views of 
City and Country; with Descriptive and 
Historical Articles, edited by Charles A. 
Dana. The East, No. 1—The West, No. 1. 
H. J. Meyer.—There has been no publication 
of this kind since the work by Bartlett, issued 
several years ago, and which was confined 
almost entirely to the Atlantic States. The 
present series will embrace the whole coun- 
try, and, in order to accomplish this in rea- 
sonable time, the publisher, like the govern- 
ment surveyors of the great Pacific route, be- 
gins at bothends. We have, in the numbers 
before us, views of Washington and San 
Francisco, the Falls of Niagara and St. An- 
thony. Barhydt’s Lake near Saratoga, and 
Itasea in Minnesota, and a view of Bunker 
Hill Monument. The letter-press, by Mr. 
Dana, is well prepared, the engravings are 
well executed, and the work is in every re- 
spect creditable to the publisher. 

The Art Journal (Virtue) for June, re- 
views the annual exhibitions of Painters in 
London, and continues the illustrated account 
of the Industrial “ Palace ” in Dublin, with 
some choice displays of dress, household 
furniture, and porcelain ware. The Vernon 
Gallery constitutes one of the best of the 
Ettys, in a window-group of the Brides of 
Venice. We have also something of a 
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curiosity in a * Woodland View,” a landseape, 
by Wilkie, a copy of a dark little picture 
which owes much to the engraver. 

The ines of the month well sustain 
their peculiar qualities. The Gentleman's 
Magazine comes to us from London, as 
usual in these latter days, well stored, not 
only with old facts, but with a considerable 
infusion of new philosophy. It contains 
monthly some of the best writing of the 
times. Blackwood for June puts forth its 
accustomed strength in fietion, essay, and 


its admirable summaries of books of travel, | © 


following up, in the last department, the 
capitally-told Eastern adventures of Dr. 
Yvan. Of the natives, Graham gives us as 
a novelty, without the author’s name, one 
of the Persian Eclogues of Collins, aceom- 
panied by a couple of illustrations, We 
wonder whether the readers will think this 
new contributor comparable to Alexander 
Smith, who, by the way, in the same number, 
ix the subject of a very exhaustive analysis 
in a capital critical article, which we may 
refer to again. Putnam has a survey, pic- 
torial and literary, of the Educational esta- 
blishments of the city, with a view, in anti- 
cipation, of the completed Cooper Institute. 
An excellent paper on “ Doctors,” blends 
English reading with living American exam- 
ples. Harper is national and patriotic, 
opening with an illustrated paper on Jeffer- 
son and Monticello, followed by other illus- 
trated ag andr of them capitally chosen 
—on the scenery of the Upper Mississippi, 
of Lake George (by the artist T. A. Rich- 
ards), on the growth of American cities 
&e, &e. In variety and general popular inter- 
est, this Magazine is well deserving of its 
unprecedentedly large circulation. 


POETRY. 





THE INCANTATION OF SIMRTHA. 
FROM THE SECOND IDYLL OF THROCKITUS. 

Ho, stave! the laurel branches here. Where 
ean the philtres be! 

Black wool around the magic vase! Arrange 
it speedily ; 

That I the love who loves me not may conquer 
by my charms, 

Since now for twelve whole days the wretch 
comes never to my arms. 

He knows not if we live or die; he ne'er at 
break of day 

Knocks at our door; his fickle love has gone 
another way. 

Ah, to his dear gymnasium to-morrow will I 


0, 

To = him, and to scold him, too, because he 
treats me so. 

But now my charms shall conquer him. Oh, 
lend thy brightest ray, 

Propitious moon! for unto thee in secret will 
I pray, 

And te the “infernal Hecaté,” whom jackals 
shrink before, 

As o’er the funeral mounds she stalks, amid the 
clotted gore. 

Hail, Hecaté! thou fearful one, and speed us 
now if e’er, 

That our’s with dire Medea’s drugs, or Ciree’s 
may compare, 

And ty effective as the charms of Perimedé 
air, 

Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and 

bring my lover home. 

And first we burn the barley cakes—Haste, 
strew them, Thestylis. 

Where are your wits, ia wretched girl, at 
such a time as this 

Am I become your laughing-stock? 
strew, and strewing say, 


Now 
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“Thus do I sprinkle Delphis’s bones, thus let 
them waste away.” 
Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and 
bring my lover home. 
For Delphis hath tormented me; so I at 
Delphis now 
Enkindle this; and as it snaps, the blazing 
laurel bough, 
And aah diel leaves to see, so shiarp and 
swift the flame, 
So let the fire of fieree desire consume all 
Delphis’s frame. 
Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and¢ 
i my lover home. 
Now as I melt, with aid divine, this cake of 
wax away, 
Een thus be Delphis, Myndis’s son, consumed 
with love to-day ; 
And even as this brazen wheel whirls round in 
rapid track, 
So let him to my door be whirled by 
Aphrodite back. 
Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and 
bring my lover home. 
| Now will I offer barley husks—Thou, Artemis, 
ean’st well 





|Move all things stubborn—even him, the 
| “Inflexible,” of hell— 
The dogs are baying through the town, with 
sacred terror awed. 
Ho, strike the cymbal, Thestylis! The god- 
dess is abroad! 
Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and 
bring my lover home. 
Behold! the sea is silent all; the blasts are 
gone to rest, 
But never sleeps the pain of care within my 
troubled breast, 
For I am all on fire for him, who left me 
(woe’s my life!) 
To be . vile deserted thing, and not a wedded 
wife. 
Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and 
bring my lover home. 
Thrice pour I my libation out, and thrice these 
words I say,— 
“Or be she maid, or be she wife, whom 
Delphis loves, I pray 
He my jorget her utterly, like Theseus, who 
of old, 
On Dia Ariadne left for all her locks of 
gold.” 
Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and 
bring my lover Lome. 
There grows a herb in Aready that maddens 
every steed ; 
The mares and eolts go wild from it that on 
the mountains feed, 
Thus raging may I Delphis see ; like madman 
let him come, 
And from his loved gymnasium rush hither to 
my home, 
Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and 
bring my lover home. 
I take this bit of woollen fringe—from Delphis’s 
cloak it eame— 
And thread by thread the fringe I shred above 
the hungry flame. 
Ah me! ah me! consuming love, why suck my 
life-blood so? 
Why cling to me like hungry leech that will 
not let me gof 
Then turn and turn, my magic wheel, and 
bring my lover tag 


To-morrow I'll a lizard pound, a bitter cup to 


pour; 

Now, take these unguents, Thestylis, and go 
anoint his door, 

Above the threshold where I still am bound 
in soul and heart, 

Though nothing he regardeth me, or careth 
for my smart; 


And spitting, whis 
Delphis’s bone. 
Then turn my wheel, and bring my love, for 


r “Een thus anoint I 








now I sit alone, 
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Ah, how shall I m ion wail? With 
begin my lay? ile ian 


Who brought this evilon me? Anaxo came 


one day 

(The daughter of Eubulus), who the sacred 
basket bore 

Unto the grove of Artemis; around her andj 
before : 

Were many savage animals, a lioness was 
one. 
O, lady Moon, rd my love! Oh, hear 
Manas“ baeete : . 
Thucarila, my Thracian nurse (now dead and 
gone is she), 

Was living near, and much besought and 
much entreated me 

To see with her the spectacle, so I, foredoomed 
to woe, 

Put on my fairest linen robe along with her to 


go, 
And clasped me in the yellow gown that 
Clearista lent. 
O, lady Moon, regard my love! hear whence 
the dart was sent. 
When we were half-way thither, by Lycon’s 
house I s 
Delphis and Endamippus together passing by, 
Their locks were blond as amber, their limbs 
were shining bright, 
So shining, that thy beams, fair Moon, east not 
a lovelier light. 
For they were fresh from exercise, from plea- 
sant toil they came, 
O, lady Moon, regard my love! Oh, hear me 
whence the flame. 
And as I saw him I grew mad, my soul was 
wounded sore, 
Unhappy me! my beauty paled; I saw and 
heard no more, 
Nor thought of the procession, nor knew | 
how I came 
Back home again; a fiery pang took hold of 
all my frame. 
Ten days, ten nights in bed I lay, but found 
there no repose, 
O, lady Moon, regard my love! Oh, hear how 
it arose! 
And all my skin grew tawny as sandal wood 


to see, 

And all my hair fell off my head, and nought 
was left of me 

But skin and bones; while still I searched the 
city thvough and through, 

Nor missed the house of any hag, if only 
charms she knew. 

But no one had a remedy, and still the tune 
went on. 

O, lady Moon, regard my love! Oh, hear 

how it began! 

And so to this my servant-maid at last the 
truth I say, 

“O, Thestylis, for this disease find me some 
saving way. 

For Myndis’s son has all my soul ; now, there- 
fore, hasten straight, . 

For him at the gymnasium of Timagetes watt, 

Since there it is he loves to be, ay, thither ‘ts 


he goes. 
(O, lady Moon, regard my love! Ob, hear 
how it arose! 
And when you find him there alone, nod 
quietly, and say, ‘ke 
‘Simetha wishes you to come,’ and bring him 
out this way, 
Thus said I; off she ran, and brought the 
smooth-limbed Delphis here, 1 
Into these very rooms of mine; and when 
knew him near, gee 
Just as he crossed the threshold with lightly 
falling trea 
(0, Lady Meck, my love! Ob, hear 
me how it sped! a 
I shuddered all from head to foot, and colder 
grew than snow, 4 
And streams profuse, like southern dews, 4 
from my forehead flow, 
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And né could I utter—not so much as in 


Young children say, while closer they to their 
dear mother creep ; ; , 
But all of me was statue-stiff, such shivers 
me ran. 
Moon, regard my love! Oh, hear 
began ! 
And when he saw me, heartless one, he looked 
upon the ground, | st 
And sat down on a little couch, and, sitting, 
speech he found : 

“Jn asking me to this, your house, before I 
hither came, fy : 

You did as much anticipate, dear mistress 
mine, my flame, 

As I did when I ran to meet sweet Piyllis 
tother morn. 

(O Lady Moon, regard my love! Oh, hear 

how it was born !) 

For I was coming, yes, I was, I swear by love’s 


0 


clight Yee 
With three or four good friends of mine, about 
the fall of night; * 
Sweet apples in my robe for you, my head 
with poplar crowned l 
(The — white of Hercules), with purple 
fillets round. 
(O Lady Moon, regard my love! hear how 
it did abound !) 


And if you chose to let me in—why, very 
well—in truth 

They say I am, as men go now, a tall and 
handsome youth ; 

I should have been contented with one kiss of 
your sweet mouth. 

But if you had repelled me, then, and bolted 
fast your gate, 

We should have come with torch and axe; 
we're not the men to wait. 

(O Lady Moon, regard my love! 

me whence it came). 


So Cyprian Aphrodite is the first my thanks 
to claim, 

And after Aphrodite, you have saved me from 
my fate, 

Dear lady, by inviting me to come within your 
gate, 

When I was half consumed by love, for truly 
love’s desire 
Becometh oft a burning ray more fierce than 

Vulean’s fire.” 
So said he; I, too credulous, believed the tale 
he told, 
And took him by the hand at once, and in my 
arms did fold. 
Our couch was soft, our lips were warm, our 
whisperings were sweet ; 
I will not babble, Lady Moon, nor all we said 


Oh, hear 


repeat, 
And es that time to yesterday he saw by me 
_ no blame, 
Nor I by him, until to-day an ancient gossip 
came 
(The mother of our piping-girl, Philista is her 
_ name) ; 
This very day, when up the heavens the steeds 
immortal sped, 
That bring the rosy-fingered morn back from 
her ocean bed. 
She told me many other things, and “ Delphis 


He has some other dear delight, and we are 
But now I'll try to win him back with philtres 
Torment me thus, I'll drive him to his destiny, 


So mighty are the drugs I have safe guarded 


pyramids. Our amazement was immensely 
increaved by the discovery that this vacancy 
had drawn from their retreat a dozen other 
paragons, whose witnesses, if not quite so 
numerons, were as obscure and laudatory as 
the hateh who gave thundering testimony to 
the first. And it was very curious to remark 
that such of the candidates as were really 
Assyrian guest. known to fame put forth the smallest number 
: of certificates; also, that the men who 
Then turn thy chariot occan-ward, then, | granted these, having reputations of their 
Lady Moon, adieu! pe sleiele:ahetaidd from dealing i 
And I will bear my heavy grief, and live my | Oe ee a ee 
ulin Uredok | strong hyperbole. ‘This is but one instance, 
gh. Yc. ; ; : 
Farewell, far Moon! and fare ye well, ye) out of many, of the modern system of puff- 
other stars of light, | ing, which amounts to rank dishonesty. We 
That follow at the chariot wheel of softly- | sha'l not suppose that the writers of such 
gliding night! “| testimonials are conscious that they have no 
Cart Benson. | title whatever, from their own intellectual 
== | attainments, to offer an opinion on the subject ; 
THE CERTIFICATE SYSTEM, AND BUTTERING / for the predominant feature of a ninnyham- 
| mer is the enormous development of his self- 


YOUR FRIENDS. 
wan), WF PBlack ood rtm” see conceit. But not one jackass of the hundred 

It is a singular circumstance, considering | and twenty believed in the truth of what he 

that eminent men are not particularly com- | was writing. His vanity was tickled by be- 

mon, that there never does occur an instance | ing appealed to as an authority ; and, kaow- 

of a vacancy in a post or situation, be it po- | ing well that it was not the custom of his 

litical, literary, professivnal, or scientific, but | brother idiots to spare butter on such ocea- 

there appears a host of candidates, each | sions, he deliberately set himself down to be 
armed with certificates to show—not that he as fulsome as the dictionary would allow. 

is eminent, for that is a matter of course— | We do not insinuate that the creature was 

but that he is pre-eminent, and that nature | not actuated by a certain instinctive feeling 
has evidently designed him for that especial | of friendship. Possibly he had the recollee- 
office. Not long ago we had oceasion, in | tion of numerous hours of dreary drivel con- 
reference to a matter of this kind, to peruse sumed in the company of his friend; and we 
the testimonials of no less than sixteen can- | have nothing to say against bonds of alliance 

didates, and we really were petrified at the | so furmed and ratified. But the fact remains 
amount of dormant and suppressed talent | that the certificate system has become an in- 
which the land contained. One candidate, in | tolerable nuisance, and ought at once to be 

particular, issued about six sets of certificates, | put down, We have far greater respect for 
with the appetising promise of more; and | the man who puffs himself than for the man 
we were really sorry when he had exhausted | who puffs his neighbor. In the former case 
his stores of printed panegyric, for we found | there is something of a sublime self-reliance 
that they made admirable matches, and were | —a noble trusting io unsupported valor. To 
in request in the lower region for the purpose | enter the ring alone, without backers, is at 
of singeing fowls. We doubt whether the least a proof of courage; and as to self- 
Dalai Leos had a greater number of implicit | vaunting, have we not the authority of all the 
worshippers. Atleast a hundred and twenty | Homeric heroes? In the Iliad, no man but- 
gentlemen, of various shades of obscurity, | ters another—each anoints himself, and that 
with all the capital Jetiers in the alphabet | most liberally. Why, in the name of all that 
appended to their names, had written letters | is candid, should a great man affect deprecia- 
to their friends, or to those to whom the| tion? Look to Moses and Hyams. They 
patronage was intrusted, in terms that an his- | don’t own themselves inferior to any in the 
torian would blush to apply to the admirable | trade; on the contrary, they take up the 
Crichton. Never was there such a fellow as | Jew's-harp, and twang it in their own Jauda- 
that! Of all the race of Adam, alive or dead, he | tion. What would be the effect if Nibbs, in 
was the only one competent to do justice to | the, coffee line, announced himself in his ad- 
the subject. No draw-well or Artesian boring | vertisements as inferior to Husks, who deals 
could equal him in profundity. He hada genius | in the same department? Why, he might 
that carried him on its searing pinions beyond | shut up shop next term, for he would be 
the limits of the stars. Some worthy attest-| playing into the hands of his rival. Nibbs 
ors averred that the chief joy of their lives | does nothing of the kind. He avers that his 
had been the privilege of his conversation— | is the sole establishment in London where 
and very disinterested persons they appeared | genuine coffee can be obtained ; and, as con- 
to be, since kis election must necessarily re- eat begets believers, he is a thriving man. 
move the darling planet from their sphere.| Husks, if he pleases, may insinuate that 
Others pledged their reputation—no very | Nibbs lies; indeed, if he does not, he will 
great stake, after all—that he would do what | hardly secure an adequate share of the pub- 
never man did before, and pathetically en- | lic patronage. Sometimes a brace of obseu- 
treated the electors not to lose that opportu- | rities attempt to rise to reputation by puffing 
nity of reflecting some lustre on their own | each other. Nothing more contemptible can 
names, by appropriating this red-hot paragon. | be imagined than two blockheads engaged in 
But for his quiet adoption and indorsation | mutual slaver. Blaw-weary writes an essay, 
of all these compliments, we should have | in his usual unintelligible style, upon the ge- 
been inclined to think that the modesty of|nius and characteristics of Popjoy. Popjoy 
the honorable candidate was at least equal to | reciprocates, in the next number of the same 
his merits, seeing that he had contrived all | periodical, upon the tendency of the writings 
this while to keep his light under a bushel, | of Blaw-weary. The unhappy confederates 
in so far as the public was concerned. Until | conceive that they are covering one another 
we received his testimonials, his name was as | with glory—they are not aware that what- 


all forgot. 
—should he still 
I will; 


in my chest. 
Of old I learned them, mistress mine, from an 














loves,” she said. 

She did not tell me if his love were wedded 
wife or maid, 

That I me know it certainly ; but only did 
preten 

He poured his cup of pleasure full, and hurried 
to his end; 

And that her house with crowns of his was 
thickly garlanded. 
was the old wife’s narrative. It was the 
truth she said. 

For now it is the twelfth day that I wait and 
see not; 


-+ unknown to us as that of the architect of the 





ever comes from their hands is foul, and must 
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necessarily defile. Not originally over-sweet, 
they become still more redolent of the jakes. 
Yet this is no unusual phenomenon in litera- 
ture ; and it is the more remarkable, because, 
in nine cases out of ten, the allies entertain 
at heart an intense hatred and contempt for 
each other. Mutual interest is all that binds 
them together; and they would, if the 
dared, discharge, with the utmost zest, a broad- 
side into the ribs of the friend whom they 
have puffed so highly. Real literary talent 
stands alone, and is altogether independent 
of coteries. Whenever we see a man look- 
ing about for props and extraneous support, 
we entertain a suspicion that his foundation 
is really unsound. He would not do so, if 
he had a well-grounded faith in his own 
powers: for it is the destiny as well as the 
prerogative of gone to work alone, and to 
struggle upwards without invoking assistance. 
We never knew any good result from these 
reciprocal puftings, They remind us of the 
two tourists, who, on ascending Ben-Nevis, 
had recourse to one another’s flasks for a 
little stimulant energy, but who broke down 
half-way, each attributing his failure to the 
exorbitant swallow of his comrade. The 
fact was, that they had shared quite fairly, 
but that either should have kept his own 
supply to himself. There is always danger 
in such copartnery. Laban tried to cheat 
Jacob, and Jacob cheated Laban. Jaffier 
sold Pierre: and Tresham divulged the Gun- 
powder Plot. On the whole, then, we main- 
tain the doctrine that it is better, wiser, and 
more satisfactory for a man to puff himself, 
than to assign that task even to his most in- 
timate friend. He cannot reasonably quarrel 
with his own self-laudation ; let the most 
sympathetic of his admirers write for him, 
and the odds are that he will consider the 
praise to be miserably stinted. 





THE NOBLE SAVAGE.—TATOOED BY CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
To come to the point at once, I beg to say 
that I have not the least belief in the Noble 
Savage. I consider him a prodigious nui- 
sance, and an enormous superstition. His 
ealling rum fire-water, and me a pale-face, 
wholly fails to reconcile me to him. I don’t 
care what he calls me. I call him a savage, 
and I call a savage a something highly desi- 
rable to be civilized off the face of the earth. 
I think a mere gent. (which I take to be the 
lowest form of civilization) better than a 
howling, whistling, clucking, stamping, jump- 
ing, tearing savage. It is all one to me, 
whether he sticks a fish-bone through his 
visage, or bits of trees through the lobes of 
his ears, or birds’ feathers in his head; 
whether he flattens his hair between two 
boards, or spreads his nose over the breadth 
of his face, or drags his lower lip down by 
great weights, or blackens his teeth, or 
knocks them out, or paints one cheek red 
and the other blue, or tattoos himself, or 
oils himself, or rubs his body with fat, or 
crimps it with knives. Yielding to which- 
soever of these agreeable eccentricities, he 
is a savage—cruel, false, thievish, murderous ; 
addieted more or less to —. entrails, and 
beastly customs; a wild animal with the 
questionable gift of boasting ; a conceited, 
tiresome, bloodthirsty, monotonous humbug. 
Yet it is extraordinary to observe how 
some people will talk about him, as they 
talk about the good old times; how they 
will regret his disappearance, in the course 
of this world’s development, from such and 





—V————&_[—=—_———=— 
such lands where his absence is a blessed 
relief and an indispensable preparation for 
the sowing of the very first seeds of any 
influence that ean exalt humanity; how, 
even with the evidence of himself before 
them, they will either be determined to be- 
lieve, or will suffer themselves to be per- 
suaded into believing, that he is something 
which their five senses tell them he is not. 

There was Mr. Catlin, some few years 
ago, with his Ojibbeway Indians, Mr. Catlin 
was an energetic, earnest man, who had lived 
among more tribes of Indians than I need 
reckon up here, and who had written a pic- 
turesque and glowing book about them. 
With his party of Indians squatting and 
spitting on the table before him, or dancing 
their miserable jigs after their own dreary 
manner, he called, in all good faith, upon his 
civilized audience to take notice of their 
symmetry and grace, their perfect limbs, and 
the exquisite expression of their pantomine ; 
and his civilized audience, in all good faith, 
complied and admired. Whereas, as mere 
animals, they were wretched creatures, very 
low in the seale, and very poorly formed ; 
and as men and women, possessing any 
power of truthful dramatic expression by 
means of action, they were no better than 
the chorus at an Italian opera in England, 
and would have been worse, if such a thing 
were possible. 

Mine are no new views of the noble 
savage. The greatest writers on natural 
history found him out long ago. Buffon 
knew what he was, and oe why he is 
the sulky. tyrant that he is to his women, 
and how it happens (Heaven be praised !) 
that his race is spare in numbers. For 
evidence of the quality of his moral nature, 
pass himself for a moment and refer to his 
“ faithful dog.” Has he ever improved a 
dog, or attached a dog, since his nobility first 
ran wild in woods, and was brought down 
(at a very long shot) by Pope? Or does the 
animal that is the friend of man, always de- 
generate in his low society ? 

It is not the miserable nature of the noble 
savage that is the new thing; it is the whim- 
pering over him with maudlin admiration, 
and the affecting to regret him, and the draw- 
ing of any comparison of advantage between 
the blemishes of civilization and the tenor of 
his swinish life. There may have been a 
change now and then in those diseased ab- 
surdities, but there is none in him. 

* * * * * 

There is at present a party of Zulu Kaffirs 
exhibiting at the St. George's Gallery, Hyde 
Park Corner, London. 

. * * * * 

Let us—with the interpreter’s assist- 
ance, of which I for one stand so much in 
need—see what the noble savage does in 
Zulu Kaffirland. 

The noble savage sets a king to reign over 
him, to whom he submits his life and limbs 
without a murmur or question, and whose 
whole life is passed chin deep in a lake of 
blood ; but who, after killing incessantly, is 
in his turn killed by his relations and friends, 
the moment a grey hair appears on his head. 
All the noble savage’s wars with his fellow- 
savages (and he takes no pleasure in any- 
thing else) are wars of extermination—whieh 
is the best thing I know of him, and the most 
comfortable to my mind when I look at him. 
He has no moral feelings of any kind, sort, or 
description; and his “mission” may be- 





summed up as simply diabolical. 
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The ceremonies with which he faintly 
diversifies his life are, of. course, of a kindred 
nature. If he wants a wife, he appears before 
the kennel of the gentleman whom he has 
selected for his father-in-law, attended by a 
party of male friends of a very strong flavor, 
who screech, and whistle, stamp an offer 
of so many cows for the young lady's hand, 
The chosen father-in-law—also supported by 
a high-flavored party “of male friends— 
sereeches, whistles, and yells (being seated 
on the ground, he can’t stamp) that there 
never was such a daughter in the market as 
his daughter, and that he must have six more 
cows. The son-in-law and his select cirele 
of backers, screech, whistle, stamp, and yell 
in reply, that they will give three more cows. 
The father-in-law (an old deluder, overpaid 
at the beginning) accepts four, and rises to 
bind the bargain. The whole party, the 
young Indy included, then falling into epilep. 
tic convulsions, and* sereeching, whistling, 
stamping, and yelling together—and nobody 
taking any notice of the young lady (whose 
charms are not to be thought of without 
shudder)—the noble savage is considered 
married, and his friends make demoniac:| 
leaps at him by way of congratulation. 

When the noble savage finds himself a 
little unwell, and mentions the circumstance 
to his friends, it is immediately perceived 
that he is under the influence of witchcraft. 
A learned personage, called an Imyanger or 
Witch Doctor, is immediately sent for to 
Nooker the Umtargartie, or smell out the 
witch. The male inhabitants of the kraal 
being seated on the ground, the learned 
doctor, got up like a grizzly bear, appears, 
and administers a danee of a most terrific 
nature, during the exhibition of which remedy 
he incessantly gnashes his teeth, and howls: 
—*“I am the original physician to Nooker 
the Umtargartie. Yow yow yow! No con- 
nexion with any other establishment. ‘T'ill 
till till! All other Umtargarties are feigned 
Umtargarties. Boroo Boroo! But perceive 
here a genuine and real Umtargartie, Hoosh 
Hoosh Hoosh! in whose blood I, the origi- 
nal Imyanger and Nookerer, Blizzerum Boo! 
will wash these bear’s claws of mine. 0 
yow yow yow!” All this time the learned 
physician is looking out among the attentive 
faces for some unfortunate man who owes 
him a cow, or who hag given him any smal! 
offence, or against whom, without offence, hw 
has conceived a spite, Him he never fails to 
Nooker as the Umtargartie, and he is instant- 
ly killed. In the absence of such an indivi- 

ual, the usual practice is to nooker the 
quietest and most gentlemanly person | 
company. But the nookering is invariably 
followed on the spot by the butchering. 

Some of the noble savages in whom Mr. 
Catlin was so strongly interested, and the 
diminution of whose numbers, by rum and 
small-pox, greatly affected him, had a custom 
not unlike this, though much more appalling 
and disgusting in its odious details. 

The women being at work in the fields, 
hoeing the Indian corn, and the noble savage 
being asleep in the shade, the chief has some- 
times the condescension to come forth, and 
lighten the labor by looking at it. On these 
occasions he seats himself in his own savage 
chair, and is attended by his shield-bearer; 
who holds over his head a shield of cowhide 
—in shape like an immense muscle shell— 
fearfully and wonderfully, after the wey 
of a theatrieal supernumerary. But, lest the 
great man should forget his greatness 10 the 
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aa of the humble works of agri- 
culture, there suddenly rashes in a poet, re- 
tained for thé purpose, called a Praiser. This 
literary gentleman wears a leopard’s head 
over his own, and a yrs of tigers’ tails ; he 
of having come express 
ae ee a from the Zoological Gardens ; 
and he incontinently strikes up the chief's 
raises, plunging and tearing all the while. 
There is‘a frantic wickedness in as brute’s 
of worrying the air, an ashing 
peng beets ightful chief he ts! Oh, 
what a delicious quantity of blood he sheds! 
Oh, how majestically he laps it up! Oh, how 
charmingly cruel he is! Ob, how he tears 
the flesh of his enemies and crunches the 
bones! Oh, how like the tiger, and the leo- 
pard, and the wolf, and the bear he is! Oh, 
row, row, row, row, how fond I am of him!” 
—which might tempt the Society of Friends 
to charge at a hand-gallop into the Swartz- 
Kop location and exterminate the whole 
kraal. 
* * * * 

To conclude as I began. My position is, 
that if we have anything to learn from the 
Noble Savage, it is what to avoid. His virtues 
are a fable; his happiness is a delusion ; his 
nobility, nonsense. We have no greater 
justification for being cruel to the miserable 
object, than for being ernel to a Witiiam 
SuaKsPEARE or an Isaac Newron; but he 

s away before an immeasurably better 
and higher power than ever ran wild in any 
earthly woods, and the world will be all the 
better when his place knows him no more. 


BALIMANDJARO.® 
L 

Hatt to thee, Monarch of African mountains, 
Remote, inaceessible, silent, and lone, 
Who, from the heart of the tropical fervors, 
Liftest. to heaven thine alien snows, 
Feeding for ever the fountains that make thee 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt! 


I 
The years of the world are engraven on thy 
forehead ; 
Time’s morning blushed red on thy fist-fallen 
SHOWS ; 
Yet lost in the wilderness, nameless, unnoted, 
Of man unbeholden, thou wert not till now. 
Knowledge alone is the being of Nature, 
Giving a soul to her manifoll features, 
Lighting through paths of the primitive dark- 
ness 
The footsteps of Truth and the vision of Song. 
Knowledge has borne thee anew to Creation, 
And long-baffled Time at fa foe tism rejoices. 


Take, then, a name, an Ned with ex- 
Yen, be ome 

ea, be exultant in sovereign glory, 
While from the hand of the vaadonae poet 
Drops the first garland of song at thy feet. 


11, 
alone on the flood of thy making, 
Africa's mystery, silence, and fire, 
m, like the Eastern enchanter, 
waters a magical mirror, 
revealed to my purified vision. 
supreme, in the midst of thy co- 


Standing alone ’twixt the Earth and the 


_ Heavens, 
Heir of the Sunset and Herald of Morn. 


Floati 
Through 
! in m ] 
ip toed the 
And thon art 
I see thee 


Upheld on thy knees and thy shoulders of 


ee 


granite, 
Zone above zone, like the steps of a temple, 





'The climates of Earth are displayed, as an 


index 

Giving the scope of the Book of Creation. 
There in the gorges that widen, descending 
From cloud and from cold into summer eternal, 
Gather the threads of the ice gendered foun- 
tains, 

Gather to riotous torrents of crystal, 

And giving each shelvy recess where they ‘ally 
The blooms of the North and its evergreen 
turfage, 

Leap to the land of the lion and lotus! 
There, in the wondering airs of the Tropics, 
Shivers the aspen, still dreaming of an: 
There stretches the oak, from the loftiest | 
ledges, 
His arms to the far-away lands of his brothers, 
And the pine-tree looks down on his rival, the | 
palm. 





Iv. 

Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 
Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air, 

Thy battlements hang o’er the slopes and the 
forests, 

Seats of the gods in the limitless ether, 
Looming sublimely aloft and afar. 

Above ther, like folds of imperial ermine, 
Sparkle the snow-fields that furrow thy fore- 
head— 

Desolate realins, inaccessible, silent, 

Chasms and caverns, where Day is a stranger, 
Garners where storeth his treasures the 
Thunder, 

The Lightning his falchion, his arrows the Hail. 


v. 

Sovereign mountain! thy brothers give wel- 

come— 

They, the baptized and the crowned of ages, 

Watch-towers of Continents, altars of Earth— 

Welcome thee now to their nightly assembly. 

Mont Blane, in the roar of his mad avalanches, 

Hails thy accession; superb Orizava, 

Belted with beech and ensandalled with palm ; 

Chimborazo, the lord of the regions of noon- 

day, 

Mingle’ their sounds in magnificent chorus, 

With greeting august from the pillars of 
Heaven, 

Who in the urns of the Indian Ganges, 

Filter the snows of their sacred dominions, 

Unmarked with a footprint, unseen but of God. 


VI. 
Lo! unto each is the seal of his lordship, 
Nor questioned the right that his majesty 
giveth: 
Each in his awful supremacy forces 
Worship and reverence, wonder and joy. 
Absolute all, yet in dignity varied, 
None has a claim to the honors of story, 
Or the superior splendors of song, 
Greater ee thou, in thy mystery mantled— 
Thou, the sole monarch of African mountains, 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt! 
Bayarp Tayor. 
On the White Nile, Central Africa, January, 1852. 


—(Blackwood’s Magazine). 


THE FOUNDER OF THE TRAPPISTS. 
Tue Cardinal de Richelieu and the Marquise 
@Effiat (whose son, Cing Mars, his eminence 
soon after judicially murdered), on the 9th 
Jan., 1626, met to hold, as sponsors, at the 
baptismal font, the young heir to the almost 
ducal house of Bouthilier de Kanecé. The 
infant received the christian names of his 
illustrious godfather, and the little Jean 
Armand was endowed by the Cardinal with 
the sponsorial gift of the Abbey de la 
Trappe, to be holden by him in “command ;” 
that is, to take its profits and neglect its 
duties. 

* * * * * 


He was a marvellous boy, that Jcan 
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Armand Bouthilier de Rancé! He was yet 





in short clothes when he puzzled the king’s 


confessor by asking him questions on Homer 


in Greek; and he published an edition of 
Anacreon, with notes, at the same age 
(twelve years) as Campbell made the trans- 
lation of the “Clouds” of Aristophanes, 
which was given to the world by a twopenny 
subscription of his schoolfellows. The 
Cardinal gave his godson some valuable 
church preferment for this piece of scholar- 
ship. Marie de Medicis presented him with 
greatness in the form of empty titles, and 


| Church and Crown vied with each other in 


showering down upon him ecclesiastical 


| privileges with much profit attached, and 


sufficient to satisfy the ambition of the most 
unconscionable of aspirants. 

He wasa marvel of a priest, was this same 
Jean Armand! For once that he preached, 
a thousand times did he conter flewrettes in 
the willing ears of noble lady or village maid. 
He dressed in fine linen and a world of lace, 
wore red heels to his shoes, talked euphuis- 
tie nonsense in the circle at Madame de 
Rambouillet’s, carried a sword on his hip, and 
was ever ready to run it through the body of 
the first man who dared but to “bite his 
thumb” as he passed. He drank hard, 
danced gracefully, swore round oaths, and 
made love irresistibly. He was grand mas- 
ter in the court of folly, and was perhaps 
scarcely out of his character when he 
espoused the widow of Scarron to the grand 
monarque. Compared with the orgies which 
scared the good people on his estate at 
Veretz, those at Medenham Abbey were pu- 
ritanic righteousness. The only symptom of 
seriousness given by the master of the revel 
was in his addiction to the study of astro- 
logy. If beneath the shadowy splendor of 


| the stars he registered many a perjured vow, 


he was as credulous as the maids whom he 
deceived in the promises he read in the con- 
stellations; and, if he was ardent in the 
pursuit of “ maids who love the moon,” he 
was not less so in the study of the moon 
itself. At this time he was not, indeed, in 
full orders, and therein he saw ample apology 
for his debauchery, his duelling, his love of 
field-sports, and his murderous cruelty to all 
who stood for a moment between him and his 
inclinations. 

In 1651, soon after his fall ordination, he 
refused the bishopric of Leon, in Britany, for 
the twofold reason that its revenues were 
small, and that its distance from the gay 
capital lent anything but enchantment to its 
episcopal prospect. He walked abroad in a 
perfect blaze of glory, such as tailors alone 
can create for man, The summary of his 
character may be found in an expression of 
his own: “T preached this morning,” said he 
on one occasion, “like an angel, and now I 
am going to hunt like the very devil !” 

This demoniacal incarnation set the climax 
to his crimes by seducing the Duchess de 
Montbazon,—no very diffieult task; but the 
duke had been his benefactor. He was so 
gentleman-like in his vices, that he might 
have pleased that very nice man of the world, 
Lord Chesterfield himself. If he lived ten 
years in close intimacy with the duchess, he 
did all he could not to shock the duke by 
foreing the intimacy on his knowledge, Ex- 
cellent man? Mephistopheles could not 
have been more devilishly complaisant. 

The guilty duchess suddenly died of an 
attack of measles. There is a good legend 
which tells of De Rancé having unexpected- 





ly beheld her in her coffin; it is somewhat 
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apocryphal. It is a fact, however, that he 
rushed through his own woods, screaming her 
name, and hurling impreeations, like Ajax 
when defying Heaven. He was shocked, 
but it was after the fashion of Lady Jane 
Grey’s husband in Dr. Young’s poem. He 
bewailed his lost delights rather than his 
mistress’s destiny, and his thoughts in pre- 
sence of her body rested upon incidents that 
had better have been forgotten. He serious- 
ly tried to raise the devil in order to procure | 
the restoration of the duchess to life. Fail- 
ing in this, he became half insane, and in one 
of his wildest fits betook himself to a cast- 
off mistress of Gaston of Orleans for 
ghostly advice. The deposed concubine was 
sick of the world, and she speedily made De 
Rancé share in her sentiments. 
about with points untrassed, doublet unbut- 
toned, beard untrimmed, and cruelly loose- 
gartered, He began in this guise to excite 
admiration, and his fanaticism assumed such 
an aspect that his ecclesiastical superiors 
deemed him a fitting missionary to explore 
the wilds of the Himalaya. He deeply de- 
clined the office, and hinted to the Bishop of 
Aleth that he thought his vocation was to 
turn hermit. The good bishop said Satan 
himself had often done that, and impelled 
others to do the like, but that if he were a 
man, with a manly heart, there was other 
work for him in the world than the toil of 
eternally doing nothing. De Rancé took six 
years to make up his mind. At the end of 


He went | 





that time he defrauded his natural heirs by 
selling his estates. The produce he invest- 
ed for the benefit of the abbey of La Trappe, 
and, having obtained the consent of the 
king and the authorisation of the pope to 
enter upon the “ regular” administration of 
the institution, of whieh he had hitherto been 
only the titular superior, he proceeded to the 
godless locality, restored the old, or rather 
created an original, rigidity of rule, and very 
much disgusted the few monks who still 
lingered behind the dilapidated walls, and 
who were given to sip ratafia rather than 
read their breviaries. When De Rancé en- 
tered upon his new duties at La Trappe he 
received episcopal benediction at the hands of 
no less a person than the Irish Bishop of 
Ardagh. 

‘There were but seven monks in residence 
at the monastery when De Rancé assumed 
authority there. He at once stopped their 
playing at bowls, and they threatened to 
horsewhip him. They were got rid of by a 
pension of four hundred livres each ; and the 
new Abbé added example to precept by soon 
after burning all the love-letters he had re- 
ceived from the Duchess de Montbazon, and 
distributing daily alms and food to no less 
than four thousand beggars! He opened 
the institution to all comers, and without 
much questioning. Occasionally, some who 
after admission repented of their course, and 
became desirous of entering the world again, 
were detained against their will; and I can- 
not help thinking that the Abbé himself, who 
maintained a heavy correspondence, and re- 
paired not unfrequently to the eapital, was 
employed by the government to carry out its 
vengeance against political offenders. The 
regulations of the monastery would have 
made a Sybarite faint at hearing them only 
read. The hour for rising was the second 
after midnight. Silence was seldom broken, 
and the brother who ventured to raise his 
eyes from the ground, except when bidden, 
was guilty of a great offence. Hard labor, 





hard fare, and hard beds were allotted to the 
monks, whose only hope of from 
them was by death. The Abbot himself 
lived simply, and was no doubt a sincere 
man; but he had in his household a 
“eellarer,” and what that official served at 
the abbot’s own table is a matter upon which 
1 confess to be exceedingly curious. If De 
Rancé had a table and flask of his own, so 
also had he a will and a determination. He 
professed Jansenism—in other words, he be- 
lieved that man, of his own resolution, could 
not walk in righteousness, but that he need- 
ed the prevenient grace of God to put him 
in that path, and enable him thereon to make 
progress. The Jesuits and Jesuitically-in- 
clined popes held that where man had a will 
to be righteous the grace would follow to 
help him, and that such divine grace could 
nut well be efficacious without the human 
will. No wonder that De Rancé was only 
considered half a saint by many of his co- 
religionists. It did not assist him to better 
his reputation that he quoted Horace and 
Aristophanes in his letters, and that he cor- 
responded with Bossuet, the Eagle of Meaux. 
What merit was there in his denunciation of 
all classical learning (which he decried with 
a rabid earnestness that is imitated in our 
days by the Abbé Gaume), while he cited 
the erotic and irreligious poets of antiquity ? 
What was the worth of his works to Rome, 
when he sided with Bossuet in advocating 
the liberties of the Gallican Church? Re- 
cluse he was, and austere; but in his seclu- 
sion, and amid the practices of his self- 
discipline, he wrote to and was visited by 
some very gay people. The Duchess of 
Guiche enlivened his cell by many a visit, St. 
Simon amused him with his court-gossip, 
and Pelisson, the ex-Protestant, exhibited on 
his table the accomplished spider which that 
exemplary convert had laboriously educated. 
When alone, he wrote diatribes against the 
learned Benedictines, and, after these had 
shamed him into silence, he penned lengthy 
apologies in support of the revocation of the 
Ediet of Nantes. The work he most ar- 
dently pursued was one that has been taken 
up by the Veuiliots and Cahills of these later 
times; and he was the first who qualified as 
a “ glorious idea” the union of all Romish 
powers to annihilate the Satanie kingdom of 
England! He hated marriage, even in laies, 
and denounced it sarcastically as a more 
severe penance than any he had enjoined at 
La Trappe. This was among his capital 
errors; yet he was rich in capital virtues 
too; but the contradictions in his character 
were very many. His latter years were 
years of dignity and perhaps usefulness, and 
he finally died, in the quality of a simple 
brother of the order, in the year 1700. Of 
the seventy-four years of his life exactly one- 
half was spent in the world, the other half in 
the cloister—(Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May). ; 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27, 1883. 
Time flies so rapidly that I had not the least 
idea of so many weeks having elapsed since 
my last letter to you. I therefore hasten to 
make up for my delinquency; but, in fact, 
there has been nothing stirring in our quiet 
city, worth mentioning, during the last 
month, if the execution of Spring be ex- 
cepted. It, indeed, did create an excitement 
for a few days previous to the event; and the 
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burial of a a 6 wood, in place of his re. 
mains, will probably cause a similar state of 
feeling for a week to come. 

The musical season has closed—unless 
we inclade the coming mass celebratin 
of the German Singing Societies. [t jx 
to take place at the end of this week, and 
winds up with a pic-nie (anglicé, row) at 
Lemon Hill, a ci-devant country seat on the 
Schuylkill River, within a few squares of 
Fairmount, the chosen site for Allemanic and 
Bhoyie disturbances, 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Opera House was held on Thursday. Thy 
company was organised and the charter ac. 
cepted, while the following gentlemen were 
elected directors for the ensuing year :—Gvo, 
Cadwallader, Charles H. Fisher, J. P. Hat. 
chinson, J. B. Budd, Joseph Swift, Isaac §, 
Waterman, Samuel Branson, W. Parker 
Foulke, Francis MeMurtrie, James C. Hand, 
F. J. Dreer, and Lyon J. Levy. This is an 
excellent choice, and with such an energetic 
Board the project will — be carried out, 
although it has finally determined that the 
erection of the building shall not be com- 
menced until $200,000, at least, shal! have 
been definitely subseribed. The present 
amount is said to be between $70,000 and 
$80,000. One of the newspapers here makes 
an amusing estimate of the time it will take 
to procure the amount named, judging from 
the period which has ela since the first 
subseription was received. The conclusion 
is, that the opening will take place in Janu. 
ary, 1860. There is many a true word 
spoken in jest, and this may be an instance. 

The Musical Fund Hall is to be refitted 
very splendidly during the summer, and the 
finishing touches will be given to Concert 
Hall before September. At the latter build- 
ing Sandford’s Negro troupe has been doing 
remarkably well, so much so that the mana- 
ger has leased Edward’s building at the 
southwest corner of Chestnut and Twelfth 
streets, and is busily employed in fitting it 
up as an Opera House. A perfect litile gem 
of a theatre is promised, and our eyes are to 
be gratified with its beauty somewhere about 
the 25th of July. 

Gen. Rufus Welsh, the well-known lessee 
of cireuses and Olympic theatres, has rented 
alot of ground, with a front of two hundred 
and fifty feet on Broad street, at the corner 
of Locust, upon which he has commenced 
erecting a Hippodrome, of a size proportion- 
able to the stay-athomeness of Philadel- 
phians, and, therefore, much smaller than the 
“ slaughter-house” in Madison square. ‘This 
little model of a cireus was commenced on 
Saturday, and will open on Thursday, June 
30th, warranted not to tamble down the jirs! 
night. In order to give it some chance ol 
receiving patronage, the General closes the 
National Theatre on the 29th. It is, how- 
ever, very generally rumored that Madame 
Weidmann, M. Genilrel, and the rest of the 
Frenely Opera from New Orleans, will open 
on the Fourth of July at this same theatre, 
for a summer season. If this report is true 
there can be but little doubt of the troupes 
being greatly encouraged, as the situation o! 
the National is the very cel town for an 
Opera, especially in hot weather. 

The arth est Theatre is closed for alter- 
ations. Murdoch is at the Chestnut; the 
Roussets at the Walnut, performing to very 
bad houses. The fact is, theatricals are at 4 
stand-still just now, and will probably re- 
main so until the fall, or Madame Thillon’s 
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recently left the city, after 

— ~ fora vet through Pennsyl- 
La New York, and Massachusetts, 
intending to give a few entertainments during 
her travels. What a pity it is that she is so 
° different! x 
‘: By the abemnetunentt of Madame de Vries 
having started for the North with a small 
opera company, We are deprived of the ex- 

ted German opera, of which she was to 
Ge been prima donna, assisted by Feitlinger 
and Rosa Jacques. However, if the French 
opera comes, this disappointment will not be 
ve sensibly felt. . 

he ky x am here are very bitter about 
the Crystal Palace, and indulge in the most 
unreasonable and ungentlemanly detraction 
of the enterprise, its managers and architects. 
It is ridiculed, quizzed, caricatured, abused, 
underrated, and utterly condemned on all 
sides; nor is the opportunity neglected to 
vent a little of the spite and jealousy felt by 
Philadelphia against New York. The so-called 
rivalry between the two cities is probably 
a silly piece of business, especially upon our 
part, when we are so inferior to Gotham in 
almost every respect, excepting always clean- 
liness, though—sub rosa be it said—a per- 
fume of New Yorkish character was observed 
in an alley, near the Exchange, recently. 
However, the ambition of our citizens has 
certainly been aroused by the constant, ill- 
judged flattery so lavished upon them and 
their enterprises (ahem!) by one or two of 
the most influential Dailies. For instanee, 
the Hippodrome—would one ever have been 
commenced here, if New York had not shown 
us what such a thing was? no, indeed; we 
should never have seen the first stripe in the 
awning. Nor should we have enjoyed the 
elaborate brown stone fronts and monstrous 
stores which now crowd the principal busi- 
ness streets, had not your architects brought 
the existence of such affairs into our notice. 
It is trae, however, that we are ahead of all 
Broadway stores, except Stuart’s, in Hauel’s, 
Oakford’s, Howell's, Orne’s, Gould’s Jayne’s, 
and many others, not forgetting Parkinson’s, 
which is even “more so” than your boasted 
Taylor's, in the interior arrangements. It is 
now “in full tide of successful experiment” 
(that phrase had better be stereotyped), and 
is really one of the most beautiful evening 
resorts imaginable; the superb trees in the 
garden being better even than‘a crystal foun- 
tain or a remarkable chandelier, which, after 
all, was made in Philadelphia, like al! the 
handsomest ones in New York. Pray don’t 
deny this, for Cornelius knows who his cus- 
tomers are. By the way, this same firm of 
Cornelius, Baker & Co. are erecting an im- 
mense factory in Cherry street, near Eighth, 
all of ornamental brickwork, and rivalling in 
size the gigantic establishment of the Horst- 
mann Brothers, at the eorner of Fifth and 
Cherry, though not so handsome in design. 
_ There is, at length, a market house built 
in the proper style, that is, of brick, with 
windows and skylight, and with an ornament- 
al front. This extraordinary phenomenon 
is in Broad street, near Race, and is, like 
Parkinson’s, “in full tide,” &c. It is so sue- 
cessful, that a still larger one is being erected 
behind it, fronting Race street, and extend- 
re to Cherry—about three hundred 


A third is to be built in High street, at the 
corner of Schuylkill 7th. Churches are the 
last rage in this eity ; a half dozen are pop- 
ping up, nay, more than that namber, as 
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there are three in Broad street “in fu}! tide,” 
I mean, “in course of erection.” 

The principal events since my last, have 
been the openings of Peterson’s Book Store, 
Maurice’s Stationery, and Oakford’s Hat 
Bazaar. The first is at 102 Chestnut street, 
two doors above his former establishment, and 
on the ground floor of the new Girard Build- 
ings. itis a huge and very splendid store. 
The one above it, precisely similar, is oecu- 
pied temporarily by the Farmer’s and Mecha- 
nie’s Bank, during the demolition and recon- 
struction of their old piace of business 
opposite the Custom House. Maurice’s is 
also # new building at 123 Chestnut street, 
very large and well arranged. Oakford oceu- 
pies the centre store of the Fisher Buildings, 
a beautiful brown stone edifice above Jones’s 
Hotel. He possesses the most commodious 
and splendid hat store in this country. 
Genin’s Bazaar, under the St. Nicholas, is no 
touch to it, although that used to be consi- 
dered unsurpassable. Oakford occupies the 
entire four stories of the building, and is 
flanked by Howell and Orne. Swaim’s build- 
ing adjoins on the west; in it there are two 
fine music stores, fitted up with great taste. 
The square above is at present impassable, 
owing to the number of buildings in pro- 
gress—nine—all stores of the first class; 
“tearing up and building down”—as we 
heard some one say while looking at the 
two-story cellars—creates a sad confusion in 
that neighborhood at present. 

So you see that the Quaker City has got a 
start, at length, and owes it all to the * rival- 
ry” of New York. Long life to the feeling, 
since it produces such ornamental and sub- 
stantial results. 

Dd. 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Professor Filopanti is lecturing in London 
on the secret traditions of Rome. 


— Alderman Harmer, proprietor of the 
London Sunday Dispatch, is dead. 


—- A nest of young rooks, which were per- 
feetly white, and had red eyes and white legs, 
has been taken from the plantations near 
Dalby Ifall, Leicestershire, ; 


— Counsellor (afterwards Chief Justice) 
Bushe, being asked which of Mr. Power's com- 
pany of actors he most admired, maliciously 
replied, “ The prompter, for I heard the most 
and saw the least of him.” 


— Itis proposed to solicit from the Museum 
of Rouen the heart of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
to bury beneath Marchetti’s statue of that 
hero, about to be erected in London, in re- 
membrance of the World’s Fair of 1851. 


— A correspondent of the Daily News states 
that among the collection of Japanese articles, 
in the Dublin Exhibition, there is a medallion 
head in papier maché, over which appear, in 
bold Roman capitals, the words “Jean Mil- 
ton.” 


— An “ Exhibitor” writes a savage letter to 
the Times, complaining that the New York 
Exhibition is not opened, and advises the Earl 
of Ellesmere and his fellow-commissioners to 
come home in disgust. 


Patience, Mr, “ Exhibitor !” 


— It is stated by two correspondents in the 
Times, that the ballads published some years 
ago in “Tait,” and generally styled the Bal- 
lads of Bon Gaultier, are the joint production 
of Professor Aytoun and Mr. Theodore Martin, 
and not, as has been generally supposed, the 
work of the latter gentleman only. 





— Joseph Cottle departed this life, a short 
time since, at his residence, Firfield House, 
Knowle, near Bristol, at the advanced age of 
84 years. He was known by his literary la- 
bors, was connected with Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Southey, and was a poet. 


— When Sir Francis Chantrey was building 
his mausoleum, he said to Allan Cunningham, 
his friend and principal assistant, that he 
would make the vault large enough to contain 
him also. “No,” said Allen, “I should not 
like, even when I was dead, to be so shut up. 
I would far rather rest where the daisies would 
grow over my head,” 


— Byron’s play of “Sardanepalus” has been 
reprodueed at the Princess’s Theatre, London, 
with illustrations expressly designed after the 
monumental reeords of Assyrian life which 
recent researches have brought to light. The 
aid of Mr. Layard himself has been sought, 
and, according to the Globe, that gentleman is 
giving his personal superintendence to the 
getting up of the properties. 

— A Swedish artist, Carleman, has made a 
new discovery, which he calls photochromo- 
graphy. By this new application of photo- 
graphy he is enabled to take from 300 to 400 
copies per day, and the various objects are 
represented in their natural colors. Herr 
Carleman will take out a patent in Germany 
without delay. Should this new art succeed, 
it will revolutionize lithography and engravy- 
ing. 

— The Melbourne Argus has taken a step 
which, we believe, its proprietors are correct 
in supposing to be unexampled in the history 
of newspapers. With all the appliances that 
could be mustered in the colony, no more than 
10,000 copies Pa day could be struck off; and, 
as the demand exceeded this number, and was 
constantly increasing, it was deemed necessary 
to announce that, for the present, and until the 
arrival of new steam presses, no new subserib- 
ers were wanted. To the subscribers already 
on the list the papers would be supplied at the 
old price of £2 per annum; to all others the 
price was to be £4, and this was to continue 
until the fast-printing machines were received. 


— Some of our cotemporaries, says the 
Philadelphia Sun, having charged plagiarism 
upon Dr. Thomas Dunn English, the author of 
the exquisite ballad of “ Ben Bolt,” the Doctor 
responds, in his usual eaustie style, through the 
columns of the Richmond Enquirer. The 
charge was that the verses originally appeared 
in the London New Monthly Magazine of 
September, 1825, edited by Thomas Campbell, 
the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” In 
justice to our old and now absent friend, for 
Dr, English is now living at Arracoma, near 
Logan Court Touse, in Virginia, we would 
republish his reply in full; but we have looked 
over the New Monthly for the whole year 
1825, and found nothing bearing the slightest 
resemblance to “ Ben Bolt,” either in style or 
subject. Those who know Dr. FE. are aware 
that he has literary resources of his own 
enough, without drawing upon those of any 
one else. 


— Warburton’s lately-published Memoirs 
of the Earl of Peterborough furnishes this 
telling aneedote :— 

“Lady Suffolk relates one of his (Peter- 
borough’s) adventures at this period, told her 
by himself, which contrasts ludicrously with 
the stirring events in which he was then en- 
gaged. He was in love, or fancied himself in 
love, with a young lady who was very fond of 
birds; she had seen and heard a remarkably 
fine canary, in a coffee house near Charing 
Cross, and entreated her lover, in proof of his 
affection, to obtain it for her. The owner of 
this coveted pet was a widow, who was «o 
much attached to it that she refused an enor- 
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mous price which Mordaunt offered. He was, 
however, determined to gain his point by foul 














means, since fair had failed. By great exer- | 


tion he managed to obtain another bird of ex- 
actly the same size and color, but it chanced to 
be a voiceless hen; he then frequented the 
house, to await his opportunity. The land- 
lady usually sat in a room behind the bar, 
always accompanied by her beloved canary, of 
whieh she seldom lost sight. One day 
Mordaunt, under some pretext, contrived to get 
her out of the way for a few minutes, and with 
great dexterity, exchanged his bird with that 
of the hostess, and carried off the prize undis- 
covered. Shortly after the revolution, he, for 
the first time, ventured to touch upon this dan- 
gerous subject to the landlady, saying, ‘I 
would have bought that bird of yours, and 
you refused my money for it; I dare say you 
are by this time sorry for it.’ ‘Indeed, sir,’ 
answered she, ‘I am not, nor would I now 
take any money for him; for, would you be- 
lieve it? from the time that our good king was 
foreed to go abroad and leave us, the dear 
creature has not sung a note.’” 


— In the spirited series of “ Eminent Per- 
sous Abroad,” publishing in the Presbyterian, 
we have, in the last number, Dr. Chalmers’s 
opinion of Edward Irving, the great orator, 
and also an item of American interest :— 


“T asked Dr. Chalmers his opinion of Ed- 
ward Irving. He said he had no doubt that 
he was a truly godly man; and he attributed 
his extraordinary and erratic course, not to 
affeetation, as some had done, but to a very 
peculiar conformation of mind. He told me 
that he himself chose him as his assistant at 
Glasgow ; and while he delighted a few he 
disgusted the mass; that the market was not 
wide enough in Seotland for such wares as he 
dealt in; that, after going to London, the 
zreat mass of the intelligent population passed 
Before him, and a large antl respectable por- 
tion were detained; and that if he had not 
fallen into such revolting extravagances, he 
would have been emirently useful. He says 
that he had a truly noble soul, and that when 
Lord Calthorpe applied to him for his opinion 
of Irving, es to his subseribing in aid 
of the building of his church, his reply was 
that he was a fine specimen of the evangelical 
engrafted upon the old Roman, The last time 
Dr. Chalmers saw Irving, Irving told him that 
he could not part with him without prayer, 
and he actually prayed with him, and with 
great apparent devotion. He said he must 
acknowledge that his writings had opened up 
to him some new views of prophecy, and that 
he thought that the millenarian system was 
at least entitled to consideration. He adverted 
again to the plan which he had proposed for 
abolishing slavery in the colonies; and when 
I asked him why it was not acted upon by the 
British Parliament, he replied that great bodies 
move slow at first, but when they begin to 
move, they go with great rapidity ; that the 
popular ery was for the immediate abolition of 
slavery, and Parliament could not resist it. 

“The Doctor expressed great gratification 
from the visits which he had from many Ame- 
rican clergymen; and I was struck with the 
fact that in several cases he had formed’ a very 
correct opinion of their characters from seeing 
them an hour or two. He said that he had a 
very bad memory for names and faeces; that 
he had a page in his memorandum book de- 
voted to Americans, and regretted that he did 
not bring his book along with him, that he 
might have inquired more particularly for 
some whose acquaintance he had been happy 
in making.” 

— The True Democrat (Cleveland, O.) has 
an @xcellent correspondent at Rome, from 
one of whose recent letters we take the 
followipg account of a portrait of Miss 
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Cushman, just painted by our townsman, 
_ Page ; and we quote it with pleasure, coupled 
as it is with proud anticipations of Mr. Page’s 
career to come :— 


“ Mr. Page has just completed a portrait. of 
Miss Cushman, which I es like ioe 
but searcely know how to do so without seem- 
ing to exaggerate. It is perfect; and, to any 
one who has seen it, any other statement would 
sound superfluous. Envy, and all petty jealous- 
ies, for the present, have been laid aside ; and 
every artist has been eager to bear his testi- 
mony in its praise. The eritical and accurate 
draughtsmen of the German and French schools 
wonder at the drawing, in which respect they 
consider American artists usually deficient. 
Sculptors are amazed at its solidity, if I may 
use such a term; finding that, though upon 
canvas, it has almost as much body and posi- 
tive form, as if eut in marble. ith regard 
to the coloring, there can be but one opinion: 
not artists and critics only, but all who have 
eyes, see and feel how beautiful itis. Even 
when examined closely, no trace of slow, labor- 
ious painting can be observed; it seems to 
| have been created by one sweep of a magic 
| brush. Every vein, every line in the original, 
may be found in the picture, though subordi- 

nate to the grand whole, and only to be seen 
when sought for; and over all rests, if not 
\the down which softens the human face, a 
| downy softness, like the “ flower dust,” blown 
| over the petals of a flower, apparently resting 
so lightly upon them that a breath might 
blow it away. But now let us step back, and 
view it from the proper distance. The head 
is half turned; the eyes looking from you— 
“away, away, is that look far alighting;” 
they are full of thought—the eyes of one 
ae some — question, but not troub- 
ed. The artist has chosen the expression of 
that moment when thought is passing into 
conviction; when the earnestness of the one 
and the repose of the other are for an instant 
blended, A faint blush is “ staying” on the 
cheek; there is a half-quiver on the eyelids; 
in gazing upon them one almost believes they 
move; while over the face is a calmness 
which, like the calmness of nature, brings 
repose and joy to whoever looks upon it. 
Mr. Page has that marvellous power which 
none but the true artist possesses,—the power 
of looking into the soul, and stamping its 
most secret. and individual life upon the ean- 
vas. The picture of which I have spoken is 
not. less wonderful as a likeness than as a 
work of art; nor is it necessary that the 
original should be seen to know that this is 
so. Its intrinsic individuality and hermony 
prove, in this respect also, its merit. A stran- 
ger to Miss Cushman, in looking upon it, 
would say at once: How striking a likeness 
this must be. One who had merely seen her, 
would be startled by the resemblance. But 
the better she is known and appreciated, the 
more will it be felt to be no picture, but her- 
self, her soul looking for ever from the canvas. 
Modern art, it is an acknowledged and lament- 
able fact, has in some degree fallen from the 
high estate which it once-oecupied. Its soul 
has gone from it, or has slept; while in every 
other respect, man has rushed onwards in eager 
ursuit of an ideal in the future, here alone 
i he been content to stand motionless; or 
rather, looking backwards upon a lost excel- 
lence, has fallen more irretrievably from the 
hope of a new or greater. The art of color- 
ing, known to Titian, and, in a degree, to 
some of the other old masters, Mr. Page has 
rediscovered. \t was a secret to be won from 
nature only by long and unwearied labor, by 
suffering, by hope and faith; and thus has he 
made it his own. During his life he has fol- 
lowed his art with passionate devotion, studied 
it with the severity and patience of a subtle 
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there can be but one result. He stands Upon 
the pinnacle to which his thought has ¢yer 
turned, and will become, doubtless, the founder 
of a new school, through his example and 
through his words; for we believe he is even 
now e in a work in which the result of 
his labor and his diseovery will be made 
known—a result which will immortalize him 
and save those who are to follow many a 
weary step, g:ving them a higher stand from 
which to Basin their efforts, and elevating the 
art to which their lives are to be devoted. | 
is a proud thought, that from America ma 

arise the regenerator of art. Nor should this 
seem strange. In America, there isno ancient 
art; and in this is the advantage it possesses 
over other countries, and particularly over 
oan No ancient art, where false, to pervert 
with its falseness, and even where true, to be 
turned to ill, through a blind and servile imi- 
tation. American artists have been driven 
back, face to face with nature, and compelled 
to gaze upon her truth and beauty. They 
have been forced to that original fountain, 
from which all who have been truly great 
have drawn their inspiration; and, having 
drunk at the .eternal spring of God's truth, is 
it strange that one should at last arise filled 
with its inspiration—the master and the 
artist?” 

— The town council of Grantham have 
granted a site on St. Peter's Hill for the eree- 
tion of a statue to the memory of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and £100 for the preparation of the 

round for its reception ; and have authorized 

r. Winter, the ex-mayor, to lay the resolu- 
tions before the Royal Society, with the request 
that it will take such measures as its council 
may deem fit. It was stated, at a special meet- 
ing of the town council, that the present time 
was most appropriate for the object, as the 
inauguration of the statue could not take place 
until 1854, which would be exactly 200 years 
after Sir Isaac Newton had entered, a free boy, 
on the foundation of the Grantham Grammar- 
school. This will be the first national monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Sir Isaac, the 
one at Westminster having been put up by his 
family, and that at Cambridge at the expense 
of an individual, Mr. Winter stated that Lord 
Rosse, the Duke of Rutland, Lord Brougham, 
and Lord Harrowby, had expressed their ap- 
proval of the proposal. 


— Kaulbach, Munich, is engraving a set of 
illustrations of Shakspeare, which are to be 
published by Messrs. Daucke, of Berlin. Three 
of them have appeared, of which the Allge- 
meine Zeitung says: “They are three illustra- 
tions of Macbeth; first, when the witches 
appear to ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Banquo’ on the 
heath ; second, when ‘ Lady Macbeth’ tries 12 
vain to wash the blood spots from her hands; 
and third, when ‘Macbeth’ arms himself in 
despair for the last mortal struggle. We know 
not what is first and most wonderful in these 
engravings, the novelty, depth, and originality 
of the conception, or the lightness, energy, 0%! 
beauty of the engraving ; the irresistible truth 
of the representation, or the nobleness and 
ideality of the expression.” 


— The Paris correspondent of the Basin 
Atlas, in a late letter, thus sketches Jules 
Janin at home :— 


“From M. Janin’s rising until he retires at 
night, he is constantly surrounded by visitors. 
No man is more industrions than he, few pro 
duce more. But, pray, when does he work! 
Sunday, of course, his door is barred, oe 
one is seen on that day dedicated to the feui! : 
ton? No such thing, there is a room fv 
from morning until night. He rarely co 
mences the formidable feuilleton of the Débuts 
before noon, and before six o’elock it is finishe°. 
He writes with miraculous rapidity. 0" 
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will see him in slippers, bending over his 
. manager after manager pours in, then 
tile Feamatio Writers, diminutive M. Michel 
bald M. Jules Sandeau, and the new 
littérateurs make 
a pilgrimage to M. Janin, 
“e good-natured commendation. Nor are 
en 
fangs it is a boudoir where the Opera, 
Vaudeville Francais, Gymnase, Variétés, Palais 
Royal, send their most beautiful actresses. 
That laughing, talkative, wasp-waisted beaut 
is M'lle Seriwaneck, of the Variétés; that ani- 
mated statue is the queen of the drama, M’me 
Guyon; that blonde is the beauty of the 
Gvmnase; that’s M’lle Plunkett; next to her 
is M’me Cerito; wait a moment, and you will 
see Mille Ozy, proud of her shape; M’lle Ber- 
tin, so proud of her hands, and the oriental 
beauty, M'lle Page, and the rest of the stage- 
queens of Paris. If those walls could speak! 
What tales, what sparkling wit, what flashes 
of merriment they would relate! M’me Janin 
rarely adventures her grace and good humor 
in that giddy circle; she knows the feuilleton 
must have its ample elbow room. The only 
rivals she fears are Elzevir editions, dominos, 
aud tobacco! Every man has his weakness, 
M. Janin’s is dominos ; double six is his passion : 
and you may tell M. Janin he can’t write a 
feailleton; you may quote to him Bulwer’s 
insulting epithet, ‘spued up a Janin,'—but if 
you dared hint a doubt that M. Janin was not 
the best domino player in France, he would 
not forgive you, unless, perhaps, you gave 
him some rare book. He is the greatest bib- 
lio-maniae we have after Brunet. His excuse 
is that he has no children: therefore he 
smokes! 
months to learn to smoke ; and, consequently, 
there must be some analogy between cigars 
and childlessness.” 


— The North British Review, in its last 
number, in an article on “ International Re- 
lations,” takes this view of the United 
States :— 


“ We alone of all nations are in contact with 
all the world. We alone of the great Euro- 
pean powers are near neighbors, and political 
as well as commercial rivals of the United 
States. In addition to all the great continental 
states, we have another power to watch, 
stronger, more encroaching, and more formi- 
dable than them all,—of more boundless re- 
sources, of more insatiable ambition. Our 
relation with the United States is peculiar 
and erates but full of perplexity and 
uneasiness, e two nations mutually value 
and respect each other; they are bound to- 
gether by the thousand ties of a commerce the 
most vigorous and important in the world 
They speak the same language, and enjoy, to 
4 great extent, the same institutions; and 
they find an additional bond of union in the 
cireumstanee that they are the only two 
States in the world at once free and powerful. 
But many cireumstances come in to menace 
the cordial alliance which these considerations 
should maintain. Our frontiers are conter- 
minous; our commercial interests, real or 
apparent, constantly come into collision; our 
pretensions clash; the Americans are jealous 
of our power and eovetous of our ions. 
They have re be an eye of greed on Canada 


and the West Indian Islands ; they are touchy, 
boastful vain, self-confident, fond of adie 


the most unlimited and inadmissible 
claims, and as prone to take offence at our 
Patghtiness as we are to be disgusted with 
re Insolence. Moreover, owing greatly, we 
of Pt to the Irish immigration, the feeling 
te © masses towards this country is anything 
a r friendly ; and the wisdom, moderation, 

Sense of justice of the government may 


Tle says it took him twice nine | 





not always be powerful enough, in such a 
democratic state, to restrain the people from 
conduct which England would be obliged to 
resent and oppose. Cuba is a certain bone of 
contention for the (probably not distant) 
future; and the constant talk in which a 

articular class of Americans think fit to 
indulge, of ‘ absorbing’ Canada and the 
West Indies, and monopolizing the whole 
western hemisphere—tasteless, vulgar, and 
discreditable as it is—cannot fail to keep 
up a sort of chronic irritation which may 
at any moment assume a sharper form, All 
thoughtful and prophetic statesmen must look 
to this quarter with great anxiety. We have 
not space here to dwell upon the subject in de- 
tail; but in conclusion, we will just intimate, 
and no more, one circumstance which renders 
America especially formidable. She alone 
unites all the resources of civilization with 
many of the tastes, the habits and the passions 
of barbarism. She combines, in an unex- 
ampled manner, the commercial and the war- 
like spirit.. Her wealth and trade are already 
enormous, and are rapidly increasing; her re- 
sources of every kind are absolutely bound- 
less; her merchants are the most enter- 
prising, her sailors the most active, her 
pioneers the most restless and indefatigable in 
the world, and her people unite an increasing 
and almost morbid energy with the most 
shrewd, selfish, long-headed sagacity. While 
the Yankees of the eastern states are augment- 
ing the riches of their country by the zeal 
with which they urge forwards the manufac- 
turing and commercial undertakings, the half- 
civilized settlers of the western and south- 
western portion of the Union—inured to hard. 
ships, trained to arms, practised in danger, as 
familiar with rifles, and revolvers, and bowie- 
knives, as with the plough and the axe, insen- 
sible to fatigue, violent in their temper, un- 
scrupulous in their conduct, reckless and un- 
principled in their aggressive tendencies—are 
the very men to be always prompt for any en- 
terprise which promises either plunder or ex 
citement. A people at once so indefatigable 
in the arts of peace, and so ready for the plea- 
sures of war, may well be looked upon with 
uneasiness and distrust. So formidable a com 
bination of qualities the world has not before 
seen.” 
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